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“A remarkable work that in dts scope and character will be a 


surprise as well as a pleasure to the Club Women of America.’’ 


Special Announcement---Now Ready. 


THE HISTORY OF THE 


BY J. C. CROLY. 


WITH AN INTRODUC ION BY MRS. ELLEN M. HENROTIN. 


1200 LARCE QUARTO PACES. - - - 


OVER 700 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


With portraits of club leaders, views of club houses, insignia, etc. 


This superb volume is the result of two years of unremitting labor 
by this well known writer and popular club _ woman. The work was 
authorized by the Council of the General Federation in May, 1896, 
which sanctioned the guporns of material from official sources and 
elected the historian. the opening paragraph of the introduction Mrs. 
Henrotin says: ‘“‘No woman in the country is so well qualified as is 
Mrs. Croly to write the history of the woman’s club movement in the 
United States; for from its inception Mrs. Uroly has been one of the 
prominent promoters. and to her far sighted wisdom and spiritual per- 
ception of the trend of the clubs was due the fact that Sorosis issued the 
nvitation to the clubs to form a General Federation.” 


The aim and scope of the work is, first of all, a study of the forces 
that led up to the development of the woman’s club idea. It traces its 
beginnings—the work and character of its leaders; the evolution of the 
different forms of the local club. Representative clubs, on the differing 
and diverging lines are illustrated and described, their leaders por- 
trayed, and the growtl of channels for their ever widening activities 
shown with graphic spirit’and picturesqueness. Studies of the local 
clubs furnish through their methods, work, leaders and picturesque 
insignia the most vivid conception of the great panorama of club life. 
Tho work is full of life throughout its whole 1200 pages. 


The volumes are elegantly and substantially bound in silk cloth binding with a unique 
and appropriate design, price $5.00, or in a superb 3-4 crushed Levant binding, $9.00. 
Sold only by subscription. Address, 


HENRY ALLEN Publishers, Fifth New York, 


NOTE---Representative wanted in each club. 
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Better decide to take a trip 
through the far-famed “Land 


PJ 


Where are you going *» 


> 
to your .. . SS 


See) the Land of Beautiful Scenery, 
Unbounded Hospitality and 
| Historical Romance. 


S. S. Prince Edward under the British flag. 


When going, don’t fail to travel via the 


Dominion Railway Line. 


Magnificent Steamers. Unexcelled Train Facilities. 


ta For all information as to rates, etc., also for beautifully gotten up guide book entitled “The Land of Evan- 
geline, and Gateway Thither,” giving list of hotels and boarding houses, which will be mailed free, write or call on 


J. F. MASTERS, New England Superintendent, 228 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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This is a great country and there is no surer way to real- 
ize the fact than to attend a biennial and meet club women 
from all parts of it. 


Colorado is the grandest, most beautiful state in the Union, 
and hundreds of club women lingered as long as circumstances 
(and tickets) allowed, exploring its canons and gorges and 
peaks. ._There was but one opinion about Colorado’s scenery, 
that it is beaten only by the magnificent, well-rounded 
character of its women. And they all vote. 


In making remittances to The Club Woman, please do not 
send personal checks. Send postal or express orders, or regis- 
tered letters, or drafts payable in Boston or New York. 

Write names and addresses as plain as ordinary print. 

In sending notice of change of residence, give always old 
as well as new address. 

There are six (6) School streets in Boston. To avoid 
delay and possible loss, always put Egleston square after the 
number and street on the envelope. 


The Club Woman Is Published Every [lonth in the Year, 


y TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 


One dollar per year. Single copies ten cents. 
Unsolicited articles must be accompanied with return postage. 
Make Money Orders and Drafts payable to THE CLUB 
WOMAN. Do not send money by checks. 
Address all communications to 
THE CLUB WOMAN, 
104 School Street, Egleston Square, 
Boston, Mass. 


Advertising rates on application. 


Copyright 1897 by THE Cops WomAn. 


Entered at the Boston Poet Office as Second Class Matter. 


NOTES. 


Is everybody home? 


Greetings to the new president, Mrs. Lowe of Georgia. 


The Colorado badges were things of beauty and a joy 
as long as they last. The lovely blue columbine, painted on 
white satin ribbon, makes a delightful combination. 


Three cheers for the South! Louisville showed us how 
beautiful and hospitable and progressive our Southern sisters 
are. Denver showed that we must yield them the palm as ora- 
tors. 


August isn’t much of a club month, but this year the echoes 
ot the Denver Biennial will meet the fore-shadowing of Octo- 
ber meetings; so that the club spirit will not effervesce in the 
summer heat. 


Some of the newspapers speak of it as the ““Woman’s Con- 
gress,” and others as the ‘““Woman’s Conquest.” By their words 
shall ye know them—whether club-women or club-women’s 
husbands and fathers. 


It is hot weather and dog-days, but it is vacation, also, for 
which let us all be duly thankful. The worst thing about vaca- 
tions, however, is that they come to an end, as we used to say 
of our Thanksgiving dinners—all too soon. 


Everybody came away with a beautifully illustrated and 
printed souvenir Look of Colorado, and of the biennial; but the 
best souvenir, after all, is the memory of the cordial, whole- 
souled hospitality that was evident everywhere. 


It will be noticed that this number is given up to the story 
of the Biennial. A single, connected story seems to us better 
fitted for preservation than if it were issued serially, although 
we are by no means done with it yet. Echoes of the Biennial 
will sound here for months to come. 


It is almost as amusing as it is provoking to note the tone 
of the average newspaper on the proceedings at the biennial. A 
desire on the part of a callow representative of the Associated 
Press to sell a sensational story furnished material for no end 
of moralizing on the attitude of women towards suffrage, poli- 
tics and each other; and a motley collection these paragraphs 
would make all pasted in a nice comic scrap-book. 


The attitude of the Denver press was worthy of great praise. 
Columns of space were given up to the meetings and the edito- 
rial pages showed, nearly every day, that the mewspaper men 
of the Queen City are awake to the magnitude and the im- 
portance of the club movement. In many ways, too, the Den- 


ver papers might serve as patterns to their Eastern contem- 
There isn’t a sensational one among them. 


poraries. 
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“THE MELLOWING OF OCCASION.” 


T was a great time,—an experience not to be missed. The 
journey across two thousand miles of this beautiful coun- 
try of ours, the royal welcome at Denver, the personal 
meetings with hundreds of women with well-known 

names, and hundreds more till then unknown, the cordial new 
friendships made, the sight of wide prairies and magnificent 
mountains, the fine sense of comradeship with the rest of the 
world,—gave us all a keen sense that “there are such good 
times in the world and we were in ’em,’—to paraphrase poor 
Glory. How much better it is to live in the world to-day when 
women can gather for such a convention and discuss matters 
of real interest to the outside world, than to have been born 
our grandmothers! : 


To the woman who went for the first time, this Biennial 
must have been an eye-opener. Women were everywhere. 
They took possession of the city. They invaded and pervaded 
the offices and corridors of hotels hitherto considered sacred 
to man, so that “the male sect” were fain to lurk in corners 
and—for aught we knew or cared—abide in caves. They pre- 
sided in the temples of God and of Thespius with equal self- 
possession and grace. They talked extempore and they read 
papers. They spoke loud enough fo be heard and they ad- 
dressed the chair with a facility born only of parliamentary 
training and force of habit. They knew what they wanted 
and set about getting it in a way that brought visions to the 
observer of years of parliamentary thinking and club school- 
ing. And they got it by majorities of various sizes. 


They learned something better than getting what one 
wants, too; that is the minority did, although at first it may 
have been a little harder to swallow. They learned to submit 
to the will of the majority. Perhaps we don’t realize quite 
what a good thing that may be even yet. Most of us never did 
like discipline,—especially the sort that the Orthodox doctrine 
tells us is for our soul’s good and which means giving up the 
things we have striven for most, with a sigh of pious resigna- 
tion. But one need not live to be an octogenarian before learn- 
ing that it is good philosophy at least to acquiesce amicably in 
what can’t be helped,—after trying one’s best to help it. 


All of which means that while there was a wide difference 
of opinion on the per capita tax, fur instance, and the question 
was considered worthy of a prolonged struggle, there is going 
to be no division upon the question now that the majority 
have decided it. Whatever this great Federation decides upon 
by a strong majority must be the best for it, even with the keen 
disappointment of the few. One of the most valuable features 
of the fourth Biennial was the proof,—ample enough in all con- 
science,—that neither the East nor the West, nor the South is 
all’ important; that any one State or group of States occupies 
but a small part of the map of the United States, and that 
the women in the various other sections are just as wide-awake, 
just as sensible and even just as “cultured” as they. 


“United we stand, divided we fall” is not a new sentiment. 
It is not altogether a true one. One State or group of States 
withdrawing from our national government (if they could) 
would not overthrow the United States. One club, one Fed- 
eration or even more than one might withdraw from the Gen- 
eral Federation; but the latter has long outlived the day when 
it would really suffer materially. It is a tremendous body, a 


mighty force in the land. It is too big a force to be easily 
disorganized. It would go splendidly on, even if there were 
internal disruptious; but there are not. 


There has been considerable foolish newspaper talk, for 
instance, about Massachusetts withdrawing,—I blush to say it,— 
because her candidate was not elected to the first office and 
because the per capita tax was carried. Some callow repre- 
sentative of the Associated Press started it and various dignified 
journals have taken alarm at the story. But it is pure non- 
sense. Massachusetts has before this been accused of provin- 
cialism, but she is not silly. The amputation of a limb kills 
the limb, but does not greatly change the conditions of the 
general body. The club women of Massachusetts will not put 
themselves in the attitude of not playing because they cannot 
furnish the dolls. They are a sensible and dignified body of 
women, and do not propose to sulk because they were out- 
voted. 


Massachusetts, more than any other, was the earliest club 
State. Whatever may be said of the claims of Sorosis as prior 
to the New England Woman’s Club, it cannot be denied that 
the early formation and growth of women’s clubs flourished 
and waxed fat here long before they fairly took root elsewhere. 
Consequently she has more old club women,—using old in the 
club sense—than any other State except New York. Club 
training of the sort which means a subordination of the per- 
sonal to the majority has long flourished in the old Bay State, 
and the Massachusetts Federation has no more idea of with- 
drawing from the General Federation than the moon has of 
withdrawing from the universe because the big calcium lights 
have eclipsed her in the cities. 


Most of the Massachusetts women did not believe in a ten 
per cent tax; most of them wanted to bring home the president. 
But Mrs. Lowe will have no better, no more loyal supporters 
than her Massachusetts women, and the Bay State clubs will 
raise their ten per cent tax,—and pay it promptly, too! 


The privileges of the Biennial are unique. No other asso- 
ciation furnishes such opportunity for studying the modern 
woman in her best development. Doctors, lawyers, ministers 
and lay-women of all classes, there we see them at their best, 
and—shall we say at their worst also? 


The Western women had the awful crime of knowing 
something about politics laid at their door. Well, why 
shouldn’t they? They are the only women in this country who 
have as yet had a chance to practice them. If politics,—club or 
State or national,—will lift women from petty prejudices and 
the narrow views which are doubtless the result of centuries of 
narrow environment, then give us politics. 


But the Denver Biennial is as yet unmatched in the world’s 
history; and we owe to the Local Beard, those loyal souls who 
worked like Trojans for months to get ready for us, and then 
worked all the week as though it were pure joy to wait on us 
by inches,—a debt we can never repay. 


“Take your pay in love” is an old saying in the New Eng- 
land country. So only the Denver women can be paid. May 
many happy years befall them, and may their futures be as 
bright as the shining mountain tops that overhang their beau- 
tiful Queen City. : 
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AN IDYL OF SOCIETY IN COLORADO. 


Josephine A. Cheeseman, Greeley, Colorado. 


ID you see her last night at the ball, 
She was slender and fair, graceful and tall, 
The girl that I danced with last? 
With features of Grecian cast. 


After that waltz we wandered away, 
Beside the fountain bright; 

Straight into dreamland’s day, 
By the lamp of the moonbeam’s light. 


Did we talk of love and lovers? you ask; 
Oh, no, no, not at all; 

We only spoke of the easy task 
That she would have this fall 


To carry the county majority 
At the coming election,—and so 

I asked for the office of deputy, 
And she promised to let me know. 


THE STORY OF THE FOURTH BIENNIAL. 
ELCOME?” was written all over the beautiful 
CC city of Denver during the week of June 20, 
1898. The sentiment shone on the faces of 
committees as we unloaded at the Union sta- 
tion and was reflected on every other face in Denver. The 
whole city wore a festive air and everybody from the president 
of the Denver Woman’s Club down to the janitor of the 
Broadway Theatre, the policeman who was kept there for ap- 
pearance sake and even the expressmen who carted our lug- 
gage made us feel that we were each special guests for whose 
presence they had all been longing. Never was there a more 
cordial and hearty welcome. 

It was well voiced in an editorial by the Denver Republi- 
can, which, like all the other papers of that city, was quick 
to recognize the situation as follows: 

“Denver this week welcomes the delegates to the Biennial 
convention of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs with 
a keen sense of the honor conferred upon Colorado. The as- 
sembling of representatives of more than half a million women 
opens a significant page in latter day history and is the great 
public manifestation of the tremendous social evolution that 
marks the past quarter century. 

“Denver has entertained many conventions. The men fore- 
most in various professions, in business and in politics, have 
come West to hold conferences. This Biennial convention, 
called together for a week of work and pleasure, is more re- 
markable than any that has preceded it. The delegates repre- 
sent not one profession, one political party or one walk of life, 
but all the diverse phases of Americanism. The wives and 
daughters of the foremost men of the country are joined with 
the women who work. The General Federation is but anothet 
name for the universal sisterhood that has been recognized as 
the principal element in modern progress.” 

The handsomely printed programs say the convention 
opened Monday evening, June 20, with a meeting of the board 


— 


of directors; but for the mass of club women the proceedings 
began Tuesday, when there was a council meet at Unity Church 
in the morning and conferences of State presidents and chair- 
men in the afternoon to discuss the relations of the General 
and the State Federations; the co-ordination of educational . 
forces and the income of General and State Federations. Dis- 
cussion was lively on the first and third topics and rather crowd- 
ed out the second. Nothing definite, however, was decided on 
until the last day of the convention. 

All day Tuesday the Broadway Theatre was a scene of the 
greatest activity. Opening from the lobby in every direction 
were committee rooms, registration offices,: headquarters, post- 
offices and other necessary establishments. Up and down the 
long hallway, on either side, were tables where badges, pro- 
grams and other necessary articles were given out, while 
through the whole length of the spacious hall were scattered 
scores of women, some coming, some going, and nearly all 
stopping to greet friends. 

The main work of registration was carried on in the wheel- 
room of the theater, where a dozen ladies presided over by 
Mrs. C. H. Kistler, sat behind the high onyx counter and wrote 
out the registration cards of the members, while on the oppo- 
site side of the room were branches of the information bureau, 
the treasurer’s office and other departments. 


Inside the theater a branch of this department had been 
established under general charge of Mrs. John L. McNeil, to 
relieve the committee of a portion of its work, and here all 
day double rows of delegates stood and filed their creden- 
tials. The cards which the committee members wrote out were 
then taken to the bureau of information, established in the gen- 
tlemen’s cloakroom, where they were presented with the official 
program and other literature of the convention. As fast as 
received, the cards of registration, containing the name, state, 
office and Denver address of each delegate, were filed alpha- 
betically in card boxes, so that the committee were able to tell 
just where to find anyone who had registered. Never were 
arrangements more carefully and systematically carried out 
than the plans of all the local Biennial committees. 

By Tuesday evening all the delegations, which had been 
arriving for three days, were in and the “social meeting” at 
the Brown Palace was attended by at least two thousand wo- 
men. Not all the delegates understood that this was really a 
reception pure and simple, and the consequence was that the 
toilets ranged from the most beautiful of Paris evening gowns 
with bare necks, gleaming shoulders and diamonds galore 
down to shirt waists and sailor hats. It was in the fullest sense 
of the word a “crush” and not only were the spacious parlors 
packed to their utmost capacity, but the corridors and stair- 
ways were in the same condition; and even the lobby of the 
Brown Palace—hitherto considered sacred to man—was filled 
with pretty women in evening gowns. The receiving party con- 
sisted of Mrs. S. O. S. Nelden of Salt Lake City, chairman; 
Mrs. Calvin Cobb, Boise, Idaho; Mrs. John M. Studebaker, 
South Bend, Ind.; Mrs. Y. C. Van Blarcom, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Mrs. S. L. L. Smith, Detroit, Mich.; Mrs. John A. Allen, St. 
Louis, Mo.; Mrs. C. C. Baldwin, Worcester, Mass.; Mrs. Vir- 
ginia C. Berryhill, Des Moines, Ia.; Mrs. William D. Beard, 
Memphis, Tenn.; Mrs. Willis Lord Moore, Santa Barbara, Cal.; 
Mrs. Charles J. McClurg, Knoxville, Tenn.; Mrs. John C. Mc- 
Clintock, Topeka, Kan.; Mrs. Elliott Coues, Washington, D. 
C.; Mrs. Charles Yardley, East Orange, N. J.; Mrs. Sarah E. 
Sherman, M. D., Salem, Mass.; Mrs. Alva Adams, Mrs. W. 
G. Fisher, Mrs. N. P. Hill, Mrs. A. E. Reynolds, Mrs. Edward 
G. Stoiber, Mrs. C. J. Hughes, Mrs. Charles R. Hurd, Mrs. 
C. B. Kountze and Mrs. George W. Baxter. 
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WEDNESDAY, JUNE 22. 


EDNESDAY morning the real program opened at 
the Broadway Theatre, when the auditorium was 
packed from pit to dome, and even the aisles were 
filled. There was a small army of ushers, white 

gowned young society girls of Denver, but they found almost 

more than their match in seating this great audience. There 


were 1100 speakers and delegates who were entitled to seats 


on the floor and in the boxes. A bevy of little girls in white 
acted as pages, distributing programs, carrying notes and mak- 
ing themselves as useful as they certainly were ornamental; 
while the theatre itself presented a sight never to be forgotten. 
The gallery and proscenium arch were covered with bunting, 
the proscenium being flanked with magnificent banners. The 
balcony and the boxes were completely hidden in festoons of 
blue and white bunting, the colors of the Federation, and 
streamers of the same colors extended from the center of the 
arch to the balconies, and even at the back of the house the 
same colors predominated. Handsome banners of pale blue 
silk, neatly mounted on spearhead staffs, dotted the house, 
each one denoting the location of one or another State dele- 
gation, and over the stage was a great fac-simile of the familiar 
G. F. W. C. pin done in blue and white. 

Mrs. Henrotin called the meeting to order promptly at 10 
o’clock. After the invocation by Rev. Celia Parker Woolley 
of Chicago, Governor Alva Adams was introduced, who made 
a splendid suffrage speech of his address of welcome. He be- 
gan by saying: 

“As long as I am present, this cannot be called an Adam- 
less Eden. (Laughter.) Livingstone found in the mountains of 
Central Africa a tribe who placed over the doorway of every 
hut a sign that meant ‘She ruleth here.’ Savage instinct or 
impulse grasped a principle of equality and justice that it has 
taken ages of Christian civilization to discover. Over the gate- 
way of Colorado stands the sentiment ‘She ruleth here.’ 

“Are men of the West more chivalrous or more just than 
their Eastern brethren? Is it a coincidence, or is there an ele- 
ment of truth in the boast of Switzerland, Montenegro and 
other mountain lands, that liberty has a clearer vision in high 
altitudes? Certain it is that it is only the mountain states of Col- 
orado, Utah, Idaho and Wyoming whose statutes recognize 
that the Creator made no mistake when he placed man and 
woman side by side in Eden. Westward the course of justice, 
as well as empire, takes its way. 

“It is fitting that this great confederation of women’s clubs 
should meet in Colorado. While you are not a suffrage asso- 
ciation, and many of you may not care to vote, the ultimate 
of your intellectual aspirations must be the elimination of sex 
from the statutes of equality. Colorado has added a soprano 
to the symphony of political liberty, and we offer our laws, our 
homes, our schools, our institutions, as object-lessons to those 
who doubt the results of equality before the law.” 


Continuing he said: 

“The State superintendent of schools is a woman, and no 
office in the State House is conducted with more ability. Half 
the county superintendents of Colovado are of the same sex, 
nearly all the teachers are women, yet we challenge comparison 
with the public school system of any State in the Union. 


“Upon our streets, even counting our Buffalo Bills and 
Arizona Kids, you will not see any more long-haired men and 
short-haired women than in Boston. Our women have not di- 
verted their patronage from the dressmaker to the tailor. Dry 
goods and millinery stores still prosper. Politics and foot- 
ball still have their season. The setting sun glints the moun- 


tains yonder with its beams of glory as in the days of old when 
man was king. Now and then we meet a man whose spirit 
gropes through the murky atmosphere of personal appetite. A 
member of this class went home last night, and at supper pro- 
tested against cold potatoes and a tough beefsteak. His wife, 
who had just returned from her club, asked him if he meas- 
ured the universe by a good meal. She had spent the after- 
noon at a woman’s club discussing the weighty problems and 
potentialities of the human race, and cold potatoes and a poor 
steak were but an insignificant local issue. But go into our 
homes and you will find, certainly, no more examples of heavy 
bread, of neglected duties and husbands, of ragged and un- 
washed children than in States which women’s clubs and suf- 
frage have not invaded. 

“If Mrs. Browning were living and in Colorado, she would 
have no occasion to write of ‘women sobbing out of sight be- 
cause men made the laws,’ for the influence of women’s votes, 
and especially of the women’s clubs, can mould—almost dic- 
tate—any new legislation. 

“Woman’s clubs and her interest in public questions have 
been a revelation to many. Woman is found to be neither 
divine nor satanic, neither a slave nor an angel, simply human. 

“The nation owes a debt of gratitude to women’s clubs. 
They have been an inspiration to its members, they have been 
centres from which radiate electric currents of moral and polit- 
ical reform. They have broadened their own horizon and 
that of the race. They have organized the energy and intellect 
of women and directed them into every field of good upon 
which falls the smile of God or man. 

“Men have clubs for sport, pleasure, dissipation. If we omit 
the Woman’s Morning Whist Club, which is as wasteful as 
any club man can invent, women’s clubs are universities, col- 
leges, training-schools, where post graduate degrees are taken 
in citizenship, art, literature. 

“Woman’s sphere is no longer confined to the wash-tub, 
the kitchen or the parlor. Her sphere is now the great whirl- 
ing globe, with all its responsibilities and its glories. The 
growth of women’s clubs is the greatest movement of this gen- 
eration, and as representatives of that beneficent influence we 
greet you to-day. 

“The faith Rome had in her vestal virgins, Colorado has 
in her mothers, wives, and daughters; to them we gladly trust 
the sacred fires of civilization, the palladium of our liberties, 
and, judging by the preponderance of flowers and feathers at 
church service, our religion also. 

“In the name of the women we love I welcome you to a 
State where the word ‘male” has been eliminated from the laws 
and the word ‘obey’ from the marriage service.” 

Governor Adams’ speech was greeted with rounds of ap- 
plause. He was followed by Mayor McMurray, who brought 
words of welcome in behalf of the city, and gave hearty tribute 
to the work of women in Denver. The address of welcome by 
Mrs. M. D. Thatcher, president of the Colorado Federation, 
was read by Mrs. Gale, vice-president, as Mrs. Thatcher had 
met with an accident that prevented her being present. 


Mrs. Sarah S. Platt, president of the Woman’s Club of 
Denver, was received with great applause. She said, in part: 


“On behalf of the women of Denver I bid you most cordial 
welcome. For a year the club women of this city have looked 
forward with eager anticipation to this day. We have made 
arrangements in preparation for it. We have held meetings 
innumerable, committees have had almost daily sessions; we 
have suffered much from parliamentary law. But, though our 
labors have been arduous, though we have been hampered, 
perhaps, by being so far from club centres, never have our 
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hearts failed us. Our tower of strength, from the time of the 
first congratulatory telegram announcing the selection of Den- 
ver as the place of meeting for this biennial, up to this present 
moment, has been our honored president. Her unswerving 
faith and loyalty have made all our work a pleasure. And 
never have we ceased to picture to ourselves this morning of 
the 22d day of June, when we should say, with full hearts and 
moist eyes, ‘Welcome to the General Federation of Woman’s 
Clubs of America!’ 


“In one of the newspaper articles giving an account of 
this biennial, I read: ‘It will be a strange and heretofore un- 
heard of circumstance for the Western women to entertain the 
women of other sections. Ah! Madam President, I trust it 
may always remain an ‘unheard of circumstance.’ Many of us 
believed, as we entered this house this morning, that we were 
-Western women, but we find we are mistaken. We do not bid 
you welcome as women of the West, to the East or the North 
or the South, but today, as we look into the faces of this audi- 
ence, because of the memories which crowd into our hearts, 
because of the overwhelming thought of the brave women from 
all sections who came first to this Western land; who, taking 
their babies in their arms, and bidding farewell to all the ties 
of young and early friendships, faced known and unknown 
dangers to make this day possible to us; because of the old 
homesteads among the orange groves of Florida, or in the 
shadow of the New England hills, which sheltered us equally— 
aye, because of the graves which alike belong to you and to me; 
because of the women of the ‘gray’ and the women of the 
‘blue’; because of Admiral George Dewey of Vermont, and 
General Fitzhugh Lee of Virginia, and Lieutenant Richard 
Hobson of Alabama, who are ours as well as yours; because of 
the joy which fills our hearts today all over the re-United 
States, we bid you welcome.” 

Mrs. Henrotin was given a rousing Chautauqua salute 
when she rose to respond. She gave a resume of the growth 
of the Federation during her presidency, after thanking the 
Governor and Mayor, and saying: “Their welcome marks an 
epoch in the history of the Federation. For the first time the 
chief executive authorities of the state and city where we met 
have come to welcome us.” She reviewed the work of the 
committees on education, and said of the G. F. W. C.: “Ina 
word, it is now a great post-graduate university. Not as well 
systematized as if controlled by a university faculty, but per- 
haps for that reason better suited to the needs of the diverse 
sections and clubs which form the student body. The Federa- 
tion has one great advantage over a university per se—it is 
able to put into action the result of study and of investigation, 
thus co-ordinating .knowledge and action. The club member 
receives her education as an individual in the club. The club 
goes to the state, and there meets a larger life in the State Fed- 
eration as a citizen, while the State Federations and clubs come 
to the General Federation as a nation.”’ 


She referred to the war with much feeling, saying: “If this 
war means anything to us as a nation, we must accept it in the 
same spirit with which the Crusaders went to Palestine to res- 
cue the tomb of Christ. I think the women should take it very 
solemnly. If it is mecessary that we sacrifice on the altar of 
liberty, let us accompany that sacrifice with appropriate cere- 
monies, and let us by our attitude in 'this great national crisis 
demonstrate that we enter into the spirit of the sacrifice. 


“The women’s clubs movement to my mind illustrates the 
true philosophy of woman’s place in society. The work of 
woman is above all educational, constructive and co-ordinat- 
ing, and she is always successful in following those lines. The 
attitude of her mind towards social questions must be large and 
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positive. It is the good rather than the evil which she must 
emphasize, for freedom is more large than crime, and error is 
more small than time.” 

Mrs. J. B. Grant, chairman of the local biennial committee, 
read her report. Mrs. Edward Longstreth of Philadelphia re- 
ported for the committee on programs, and Mrs. W. H. Kistler 
read the report of the committee on credentials up to that time, 
showing delegates present from 42 states. 

Wednesday afternoon was given up to an open business 
meeting at the Broadway. Mrs. C. P. Barnes read the report 
of the recording secretary. It told of the various reports sub- 
mitted at the last biennial in Louisville, that of the committee 
on credentials showing an attendance of 446 delegates, which 
is nearly 25 per cent. smaller than the attendance this year. 

It also gave details of the meetings of the board which had 
been held since that time, and referred to the appointment of 
Mrs. Frances A. Eastman of California to fill the vacancy on 
the board caused by the death of Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper. 

Mrs. Philip N. Moore, corresponding secretary, read her 
report of the various departments of the Federation and their 
work. She spoke of the success of the traveling libraries, art 
leagues and industrial and manual training for women. 

She said that the Federation now includes 595 clubs, with a 
membership of 60,000, and thirty state Federations of 2110 clubs, 
with 150,000 members. Taking out duplicate membership of 
individual clubs it leaves, in round numbers, some 160,000 
women pledged to mutual improvement and to the betterment 
of humanity. The honorary membership has been increased 
to 21. 

Other reports on the afternoon’s program were the report 
of the treasurer, by Mrs. Frank Trumbull; the report of the 
auditor, by Miss Annie Laws, and the report of the committee 
on ways and means, by Mrs. L. Brace Shattuck. 


From four to six was given up to a charming reception at 
Elitch’s Garden, which was given by the North Side Woman’s 
Club in honor of the delegates, several hundred of whom were 
in attendance. 

“Education” was the subject of Wednesday evening’s meet- 
ing, and the Broadway was again packed, with Miss Annie 
Laws of Cincinnati in the chair. 

The first speaker was Mrs. Frank Heller of Nebraska, who 
considered the transitions of modern education. In part, she 
said: “It has been a century of rapid transition. The changes 
in the educational world rightly understood are the very 
epitome of all the rest, for education is at once an effect and a 
cause. It was a simple work the fathers had in mind when 
they thought to give each man his chance at schooling, but 
we have differentiated in such confusingly complexed ways 
since then. "Twas once a simple thing to give the children a 
supper of mead and milk; but now, alas! one would not dream 
of it, since Helen’s milk must be sterilized and Clarence’s must 
be peptonized, and Margaret’s must be malted. The Borden 
brand only agrees with Frances, while the twins can digest 
nothing but Mellin’s food and shredded wheat. The creeping 
fear that we were promising to the people’s children—our chil- 
dren—bread and giving them a stone has led to the ceaseless 
expansion of the courses of study; nature study, physical cult- 
ure, color, music, domestic economy and manual training have 
been added. The result is some knowledge of these subjects, 
not their use as a means of expression. Children imitate and 
copy, rather than see and think and originate. A _ stranger: 
from Mars studying the race from our educational institutions 
would surely conclude that our children come to us in swarms, 
as do mosquitoes. So long as this is true, so long as the great 
majority of our teachers are ranked and selected as are our rail- 
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way postal clerks, because of the ability to throw the largest 
number of missiles into the greatest number of receptacles in 
the shortest time, with fewest errors, little can be hoped from 
external additions save violent conflict.” 

“Ethical Education in Schools” was the topic assigned to 
Mrs. Don R. Coray of Utah. “How, when and where,” she 
said, “moral training or instruction shall be given is certainly 
a vital question. But the idea that it shall be relegated to the 
church, the Sunday school or even the home, alone, is long 
since an exploded one, and educators the world over have 
agreed that for the development of a manhood and woman- 
hood of which the nation shall be proud, moral education must 
go hand in hand with mental discipline and physical growth. 
It is all very well for children to learn something, but the really 
important thing for them is to be something. We must decide 
that study itself is of slight importance unless it aids in the 
harmonious development of the child. The years spent by the 
average child in the school room comprise the most impres- 
sionable period of his life. So we must agree that the training 
which he receives during this time is to be the great factor 
for good or ill in his future life.” 

A short but entertaining talk on “Manual Education,” by 
Mrs. Mary E. Mumford of Pennsylvania was next given. After 
a recital of the history of this branch of education, she said: 
“Manual training, so-called, is fast becoming an important fac- 
tor in the educational problem of the nineteenth century. Its 
well-worn motto is ‘learning by doing,’ not simply learning to 
do a single piece of work, but training all the faculties which 
come into play by doing—observation, concentration, precision, 
construction, these leading to mastery and power. Some 25 
years ago Herbert Spencer attracted attention as the apostle of 
a new education, claiming that intellectual growth must come 
through the pursuit of scientific study, rather than through 
the traditional Latin and Greek. He declared that new condi- 
tions were forcing new methods upon us. These must come if 
education is to be democratic, for the classics do not appeal to 
the large mass of the people. They are the joy of the philoso- 
pher and the student, but not suited to a generation of hurry 
and jostle. So while the shady paths and purling streams of 
the academic groves will still attract the hundreds, the thou- 
sands will pour along the highway of this latter-day education, 
eager, active, rejoicing to find culture evolved from every acci- 
dent and incident of nature and of life.” 

Mrs. Calvin S. Brice read the closing paper of the evening, 
giving an interesting outline of the work of the George Wash- 
ington Memorial Association and its plans for the future. 


THURSDAY’S MEETINGS. 


HERE were two meetings, both morning and after- 
noon, on Thursday, besides the delightful receptions 
from four to six, when the handsomest houses in Den- 
ver were opened to the visiting delegates. One of 

the morning sessions was held at the Broadway Theatre to dis- 
cuss “Civic Clubs and Village Improvement Associations.” 

The meeting was called to order at 10 o’clock by Mrs. Cor- 
‘nelius Stevenson of Philadelphia, who briefly told the objects 
of these societies. She said that there were four points in club 
methods to be considered. The first is co-operation on the 
part of the workers; another is that civics should not be mixed 
up with politics; a third point is the enlisting of children in the 
needs of good citizenship. The fourth is that existing institu- 
tions should be supported, and that new ones should not be 
started unless absolutely necessary. 

Mrs. C. E. Allen of Utah read the first paper on “The 
Possible Influence of Women on Legislation.” | 


She said that the power of women in legislation has always 
been very great. “There is no place where a woman can use 
her power to such effect as in legislation. Here the clubs have 
done excellent work. It is their boast that they have taught 
hundreds of women to express their thoughts. Woman should 
not be afraid to express her opinion, whether in religious, po- 
litical or philanthropic ways. It is not necessary to speak in 
public. You all know how much good a word will do. The 
quality that woman needs most is courage. We ought to let 
our legislators know what our opinions are on legislation. 
While you are waiting, telegrams, letters and even bribes are 
sent in to congressmen. Can you blame a man who is anxious 
for re-election, who feels that he should express the feelings of 
his constituents? We must realize that we have a responsi- 
bility and that we must follow our lawmakers in their course, 
commend them if they are right, reprove them if they are 
wrong, and we will lay a foundation for a government of the 
people, for the people and by the people.” 


Miss Clare de Graffenried of Washington spoke on this 
paper. She said that there are two methods of influencing leg- 
islation: the direct, illustrated in Colorado and Wyoming, and 
the indirect, shown by the changes wrought in the system of 
charities and correction in New York through the influence 
of women, who succeeded in bringing about the separation of 
charity from correction, the feeble and dependent no longer 
being housed with criminals. 


She said that the fault with women was not that they were 
reformers, but that they were reformers in spots, and referred 
to the habit of women of giving up reform work in June, not 
to take it up again until October. She told of the efforts made 
in certain states to abolish child labor. She told how a metro- 
politan legislator spoke in favor of the bill, and was asked by 
rural members the author of the paper from which he so lib- 
erally quoted. It was written by Miss de Graffenried, but 
when he gave her name they said: “What does she know about 
children—she’s an old maid!” and the bill went adversely, 
whereas, if the women had not been so lukewarm the result 
would have been different. Another fault was the lack of uni- 
formity. If women all over the country would work together 
it would save much time, trouble and labor. 


Miss Sadie American of Chicago said that it is to hear just 
such papers that the delegates travel hundreds of miles. She 
said that courage, particularly that required to speak before 
mixed audiences, is greatly required by women. She spoke of 
the work in Chicago toward opening play grounds for children, 
now so necessary in large cities. The first idea in women’s 
minds should be not reform, but reconstruction. 


A number of others made brief remarks on this subject, 
after which Mrs. A. E, Giddings of Minnesota spoke on “What 
the Literary Club May do for the Improvement of Towns and 
Villages.” Mrs. Giddings said: “The literary club sums up its 
reason for being in the one word culture. The study of sani- 
tary science leads to the forming of health protective associa- 
tions; demands for more books in the clubs instigate the found- 
ing of public libraries, free kindergartens and public play- 
grounds are practical results of the study of child nature.” 
Mrs. Giddings’ paper referred to clubs in towns and villages 
entirely, rather than to city clubs. 


Mrs. Ida Rivenburg of New Mexico, president of the Wo- 
man’s Board of Trade, followed with a paper on the work done 
in Santa Fe on these lines. She said that the plaza thas been the 
jewel of the territory since years ago the soldiers planted the 
grand rows of cottonwood there. The Woman’s Board of 
Trade works in three lines, improvement, library and philan- 
thropic. The City Council allows the board full control of the 
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plaza, and appropriates $200 a year toward it. The bureau also 
maintains a free library, an intelligence office and a clothing ex- 
change. Negotiations are now in progress to secure the con- 
‘rol of Fairview cemetery. The bureau is active in all public 
work in the city. She also referred to the Woman’s Improve- 
ment Society of Las Cruces, N. M., recently organized, which 
has done excellent work in improving that place. 

Miss Cecilia Gaines of New Jersey spoke on “The Pali- 
sades.” 

“The beauties of our Hudson,” she said, “were not built 
by men. They were the landmarks of a nation; but quarrymen 
decided that they would make good paving stone, and it was 
not until the blasting commenced that we realized that our Pali- 
sades were going. A bill to establish a military park of the 
Palisades was introduced, but it became lost in committee, anda 
joke killed it off. The next measure was a bill to make it a na- 
tional park, but nothing came of it.” 

She continued: “We now can only hope for state legisla- 
tion, and thus I appeal to your sentiment to help save to our 
country one of its grandest monuments.” 

Mrs. Joseph Green of Ohio then followed with a paper on 
“A Little Housekeeping Out of Doors.” She said that, first of 
all, there should be receptacles on the street for the collection 
of scraps, and that the curriculum of every public school should 
contain a department on the respect of the streets. Another 
reform should be that of the indecent poster. The watering 
cart should not be allowed to sprinkle unswept streets, for no 
one ever heard of a good housekeeper substituting a watering 
pot for a broom. “Street education is the hotbed of our dan- 
gerous classes. New conditions require a playground for chil- 
dren.” 

Miss Mira Lloyd Dock of Pennsylvania spoke on “Our 
Forests.” Mrs. M. E. Trautman of New York gave an excel- 
lent paper also on the work of the Women’s Health Protective 
Association, of which she is president. 

Over at the Unity Church the subject of the morning was 
“The Press.” Mrs. Henrotin presided and afterwards said it 
was one of the finest meetings she had ever presided over. At- 
tending it were some of the most distinguished journalists in 
this country, women who have held the first positions on the 
metropolitan press. 

The first paper was read by Mrs. Anna Kalfus Spero of 
California, who took for her subject, “Western Journalism.” 
The paper was punctuated with witticisms which brought down 
the house repeatedly. She began by giving a history of jour- 
nalism on the Pacific coast, and said that people who attribute 
provincialism and slang to Western diction, rawness and yel- 
lowness to Western journalism, and fandangoes and rocker par- 
ties to Western society, will be illuminated when told that as 
early as ’58 a San Francisco woman, Mrs. Day, edited a maga- 
zine. With regard to the work of women on newspapers, she 
said: “The days of namby-pamby trash from women or for 
women are gone into the limbo of disqualified things. Judging 
the world from newspapers, good seems to be the abnormal 
outside of the heroics and bravadoes of war, and it must be ad- 
mitted that modern civilization butchers with intelligence and at 
great expense. Let us be able to bear the truth, that many of 
our newspapers would be an aggregation of perforations, pe- 
culiar examples of paper cutting, if expurgated with the family 
shears before admittance to the family youth. It is as humanita- 
rian to demand pure journalism for the home as to demand 
pure government for Cuba. We, too, are building a nation. 
The conduct and conscience of the press should be admitted by 
the arbitraments of a public conscience educated up to the cult- 


ure opportunities of this splendid era.” 


The editor of The Club Woman then read a paper on “The 
Relation of the Average Woman to Journalism,” which will be 
printed in an early issue by general request. 

“The Club and the Press” was discussed extemporaneously 
by Miss Bertha Damaris Knobe of Chicago. “The chief griev- 
ance of the club woman is that she is incorrectly quoted,” she 
said, “and the chief trouble with the press woman is that she is 
unable to get the news. The chief misunderstanding is in the 
privileges of one and the province of the other. The club wo-. 
man often does not properly prepare her matter, and it becomes 
a conglomerate mass of nonsense. Three things are expected 
of the press woman: She must be diligent and avoid a scoop, 
she must be accurate and she must be on time. The press wo- 
man must be more accurate than the men. The reporter, beset 
by fears within and foes without, is often required to put up 
with what she can pick up on the outside. The club woman 
should expect to offer information and the press woman should 
maintain a perfectly honorable attitude toward her.” 

Miss Minnie J. Reynolds of the Rocky Mountain News, 
and president of the Denver Women’s Press Club, followed, 
saying: “It is not in the ciub department that the newspaper 
woman finds difficulty. It is in the society department. Cor- 
dial relations exist between the club women and the newspaper 
women of Denver, and I think that it is only under such cir- 
cumstances that success can be accomplished.” Touching upon 
a suggestion made by Miss Winslow in her paper, that every- 
thing in the way of personal flattering mention be kept out of 
the club report, Miss Reynolds said, were she to base her plan 
of action on that suggestion, she could not live in Denver. 
This little sally at the local women was as good naturedly 
taken as it was given, and created quite a little laugh. 

Before adjournment of the session a telegram was sent to 
Jenny June Croly, as a “pioneer newspaper woman.” 

Mrs. Horace M. Towner of the Midland Monthly, Iowa, 
announced as her subject, “The Relation of Clubs to News- 
papers.” 

“We as club women,” she said, “would be ungrateful in- 
deed if we did not acknowledge our indebtedness to newspapers. 
To numbers of women in our land came the thought, almost 
simultaneously, that association for self-culture, mutual assist- 
ance and the righteous stimulation of society was a necessity. 
But as individuals they were lost amid the crowd, until the press 
voiced the thought, spread far and wide the idea, and these 
widely separated minds, which had long sought each other in 
darkness, at length met and united, and the result is shown in 
this magnificent meeting here today. For these reasons we 
would be unjust, indeed, did we not acknowledge our indebted- 
ness to the press.” 

Mrs. Lindsay Johnson of Georgia read a paper, in which 
she told what the provincial press women had to contend with. 
The country club could do nothing without their support, and 
the country clubs are the backbone of the Federation. The club 
women, she said, had a regiment in the women of the press, 
and the only ammunition the latter ask is encouragement. The 
paper which reports the clubs sympathetically and accurately 
should in turn be supported by the club women. The new 
woman is the progressive woman, and the club stood for pro- 
gression. Mrs. Johnson summarized eloquently in praise of 
the provincial press reporter, who brought out into recognition 
the country club and its purpose. She urged club women to 
rally around the press women, to whom the club movement 
owed in great measure its great success. 

Mrs. Martha Henderson of Minnesota, in a discussion fol- 
lowing, told her experiences as a reporter among club women. 

Mrs. Etica S. Cromwell of Washington, president of the 
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Woman’s National Press Association, was the last speaker * 


the morning program. She spoke on the “Co-operation of the- -s 


Press with Altruistic Movements of the Times.” She gave an 
excellent talk full of interesting reminiscences. She quoted a 
famous man as saying: “You invite a woman journalist to go 
to the theatre with you. You have been through a good col- 
lege, and think you are rather smart, yet a line comes in that 
play that to you seems nothing. That little woman with you 
whispers, ‘All the play hangs on that line.’ After events prove 
that she was right. How did she know? You do not think she 
has your brains. You know she has not had your experience, 
but she has a wonderful ‘Something, God-given, which is better 
than all the learning and than all experience gained in univer- 
sities.” 

And again: “Some years ago, when ex-Secretary of State 
John Sherman, then Senator from Ohio, made a speech on 
finance, at a time when the greenback movement was causing 
considerable excitement over the country, and the press on 
both sides were rather aggressive, Senator Sherman stepped 
into the aisle and, pointing and looking up to the reporters’ 
gallery, said, with much more impetus than is usual to his na- 
ture: ‘And the press! Oh, that mighty power, the press! Would 
that men and women who wield the pen understood their 
power.’ ” 

Thursday afternoon the subject at the Broadway Theatre 
was “Phases of Economic Work in Clubs,” with Mrs. Lyndon 
Evans of Chicago as chairman. In her opening address she 
said: ‘‘What is needed is to arouse individuals to a sense of 
responsibility and opportunity, no matter what the environ- 
ment. When every woman rises to her opportunity, the world 
will be purified. 


“The clubs of various sorts are the best forms for develop- 
ing this sense of opportunity. They create a place of meeting 
where equality prevails, where the motto ‘from each as she has 
power to give to each as she has need’ is written over every 
door and where the bond of a common purpose above individ- 
ual life draws all together in the inspiration of mutual effort. 
The business women of today often hold themselves aloof from 
fear of patronage and condescension and the home women feel 
a separation that, to many, is impossible to overcome. 


“In the free discussion and co-operation of the club these 
difficulties disappear and warm friendships and helpful hours 
are the result. The home woman needs a wider, truer view of 
life, a greater knowledge of the world in which she lives and 
into which she must send her children. She needs the educa- 
tion of systematic life, and above all the uplifting influence of 
the burdens and sorrows carried quietly under the calm ex- 
terior of the business woman. It has been my privilege for 
two years past to sit at a lunch where discussion of topics 
touching the deeps of life were carried on, and the way in which 
the subjects have been met, the serious, earnest search for truth, 
the universal tolerance, were in delightful comparison with the 
pitiable discussion we have all heard which ended, ‘I don’t want 
to think that is true and so I won't.’ The business women 
need the protection which a well conducted club gives them, 
they want the softening, refining influence of home women, and 
they want the opportunity to develop those accomplishments 
and arts which make home delightful. I hope the day will 
come when the strongest women’s clubs of every town and 
city will stand as protectors of the women who so sorely need, 
that they will gather to themselves the moral light of every 
high-minded woman of the business world and turn that force 
in such a well-directed way that vice and evil shrink away from 
the searchlight of high effort.” 

Mrs. Evans was followed by Miss Florence Johnson, who 


deseribed the Altruria Cir~le of Chicago, an association of self- 
spotting business women which is doing much good. Alice 
Carey Burkhardt’s paper described the Girls’ Mutual Benefit 
Club of Chicago, which has a membership of one hundred and 
twenty-five working women. The industrial features of this 
club include practical cooking, dressmaking and plain sewing, 
embroidery and vocal culture. There are also mothers’ classes 
and children’s clubs. The paper was heartily applauded, and 
was followed by Miss Minnie L. Mathews and Ella Kumler 
of Chicago, who spoke on lunch clubs, giving a history of their 
establishments in connection with the movement to help girls 
employed in the large department stores. 


They were followed by Ella M. Haas of Dayton, O., em- 
ployed by the National Cash Register Company, who described 
the Woman’s Century Club of the National Cash Register Com- 
pany which was organized in April, 1896. It differs from most 
of the clubs in the Federation only in this—that its member- 
ship is limited to women employed in a single great factory. 
It is a club, too, whose members find in it the one great edu- 
cational and social influence of their lives. This club was 
treated in the June Club Woman, but Miss Haas’ paper was an 
admirable account of its workings. 


Miss Gertrude Beeks of the National Association of Wo- 
men Stenographers, gave an excellent paper on “Business As- 
sociation,” advocating that the woman is better fitted for life’s 
duties who has had a business training. “Instead of decreasing 
her usefulness or degrading her, if domestic life comes, is she 
not more capable of taking care of her husband’s home, better 
able to be his companion and enter into the life which interests 
him? The true woman loses none of her womanliness by her 
business experience. The retiring president of the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, Mrs. Henrotin, has adopted a policy 
which I hope will be pursued by many more women of posi- 
tion and influence. She has made it a point to invite worthy 
stenographers to visit her on her at home days. Social recog- 
nition, not patronage, of the intelligent business woman will 
éo much to encourage her. The slight to ‘the stenographer’ 
is very cutting, and the difference it makes when developments 
show that she is related to Mrs. So and So, or a friend of this 
one or that one, creates more or less disgust.” 


Mrs. Florence Stowell of New York gave a delightful talk 
on the “Store Club,” citing the “Looking Forward” Club of 
John Wanamaker’s store, of which she is president. This club 
aims to bring the saleswomen into better relations with each 
other and with their customers. 


“The distance between the two sides of the counter is not 
so very great after all, and that the woman behind the counter 
is perhaps feeling the same joy, or sorrow, or hope, or dis- 
couragement, that is making your own heart happy or mourn- 
ful. Often she appreciates the pretty thing that you purchase 
just as well as you; let her remember that its buyer was a wo- 
man with a pleasant smile and perhaps a kindly word, and let 
the smile or the word be all the more gracious if it is a free 
gift and is not called forth by her own grace of manner. You 
will make her day happier, and you will make all her customers 
happier. Is this visionary? No, it is only mathematics. Ten 
times one is always ten, and one happy business woman will 
make at least ten others happy. All this is to the gain of the 


buyer, as well as the seller. 


“Our club is, as I said, the first of its kind, but I believe 
that it is the beginning of a widely extended movement that 
little by little, and long before the distant future shall have be- 
come the present, will solve some of the social problems over 
which we can today but grieve and lament.” 

Miss Jane Addams of Hull House was the last speaker on 
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this program. She told of the excellent results accomplished 
by the club that bore her name, and imposed upon every mem- 
ber present the duty of following closely such line of work. 


At the Unity Church, Thursday afternoon, the subject was 


“Home Economics,” and the large audience was presided over 
by Dr. Mary E. Green of Michigan. In her opening address 
Dr. Green defined household economics as “that science which 
teaches how to live. It leads to good architecture with special 
reference to sanitation, to a knowledge of home and personal 
hygiene, the scientific and economic value of foods and a more 
rational scientific care of children.” 


The address on “The Beginnings of Anarchy in the Home,” 
by Mrs. Caroline M. Severance, California, was read by proxy. 


Mrs. Henry E. Blount of Washington, D. C., gave her rea- 
sons in a logical address, “Why Men Object to Business Deal- 
ings With Women.” Mrs. Blount considered that women know 
nothing about business and do not wish to know. “It appears 
that the only way most women can manage money, when they 
have no husband or brother to advise them, is to place it in 
the hands of some gentleman acquaintance, who in most cases 
usually captures the principal and interest, while the woman 
gets the experience. It is a sad fact that most women do not 
know how to sign a check, while the ignorance displayed by 
many in banks is often enough to make an angel weep.” 

Mrs. Margaret H. Welch, who edits the club department in 
Harper’s Bazar, read a short paper on “The Economy of Re- 
serve.” Mrs. Welch thought women try to accomplish entirely 
too much at the present time. “‘We are too busy to be hos- 
pitable and sympathetic. We do not pay enough attention to 
the troubles of our friends. Women _ should, individually. 
know what they should best do with their spare time. Nearly 
all of us are trying to do too much.” Mrs. Welch’s style is 
witty and incisive and her paper was a brilliant contribution 
to the afternoon’s program. 

“Home Economics as a Whole” was considered by Mrs. 
S. M. Emery of Montana in a paper read by Mrs. C. N. Moore 
of Montana. The paper had many excellent points, which 
were applauded warmly. 

Miss Cornelia E. Bedford, secretary of the department, read 
a brief address on “The Relation of the Club Woman to House- 
hold Economics,” forwarded by Mrs. L. W. Lacey of Missouri. 
Among other things of note the paper contained were these: 


“Let the club women no longer relegate domestic science 
to missions and industrial schools. Reforms must begin at the 
top, and to the club woman—the type of all that is strong in 
the world of women—it belongs to put this matter of domestic 
science on a higher plane, to give it the dignity which belongs 
to it as the most important factor in the development of the 
race. To give to the world the ideal home would indeed be a 
vindication of the club woman.” 

An address listened to with much interest and attention 
was that by Mrs. J. D. Whitmore of Denver, embracing her 
report of the Denver Schools of Domestic Science and Kitchen 
Garden. The progress made by the Denver women in this 
branch of work was heard with marked appreciation, and Mrs. 
Whitmore’s suggestions and recommendations were repeatedly 


applauded. 


| THE RECEPTIONS. 


During the reception hours, carriages flew in every direc- 
tion. The different delegations were invited as follows: 


Mrs. Alva Adams and Mrs. C. B. Kountze—Colorado, Ver- 


mont, Minnesota, New York, North and South Dakota, Wis- 
consin, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Alabama, Maryland and 
Connecticut. 


Mrs. N. P. Hill and Mrs. George W. Baxter—Georgia, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Tennessee, lowa, Wyoming, Mis- 
sissippi, Arkansas, Washington, Missouri, Montana and Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mrs. John F. Campion and Mrs. L. E. Campbell—Virginia, 
Michigan, Texas, Florida, Louisiana, California, New Hamp- 
shire, Nebraska, North Carolina, Idaho and Indiana. 


Mrs. O. E. Le Fevre and Mrs. C. R. Hurd—Washington, 
Maine, Ohio, New Jersey, Illinois, Nevada, Delaware, Ken- 
tucky, Utah and Kansas. 


At Mrs. Adams’,—which was the executive mansion,—she 
was assisted in receiving by Governor Adams, Mrs. M. D. 
Thatcher of Pueblo, president of the Colorado Federation; 
Mrs. J. S. Gale, the vice-president, and then in succession Mrs. 
Charles S. Morris, president of Wisconsin; Miss Margaret 
Evans, president of Minnesota; Mrs. Jeanie Tuller, of North 
Dakota; Mrs. Wylie, of Alabama; Mrs. Hopson, of Connecti- 
cut; Mrs. Etta H. Osgood, of Maine, and Mrs. Henrotin, pres- 
ident of the General Federation. 


At Mrs. Kountze’s, where the same delegations were re- 
ceived, the receiving party consisted of the hostess, Mrs. Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan of Lincoln, Neb., from 5 to 6; Mrs. Gor- 
don of Vermont, Mrs. T. K. Noble of Connecticut, Mrs. Wil- 
liam Tod Helmuth of New York, Mrs. W. B. Leach of Louis- 
ville, Mrs. Cushman of South Dakota. 


Mrs. Baxter’s beautiful rooms were crowded with literary 
people. The hostess was assisted in receiving by Mrs. William 
Jennings Bryan, Miss Helen M. Winslow of The Club Woman, 
Miss Agnes Repplier, Mrs. Ruth McEnery Stuart, Mrs. May 
Alden Ward of Cambridge, Mass., president of the Cantabrigia; 
Mrs. William Beard of Memphis, Tenn.; Miss Mary Boyce 
Temple of Knoxville, Tenn.; Mrs. Beecher, also of Memphis; 
Mrs. Calvin Brice, Mrs. Brock of Pennsylvania, Mrs. Esther 
Allen Jobes of Washington, Mrs. Margaret Welch of Harper’s 
Bazar, Mrs. Cynthia Westover Alden of the New York Trib- 
une, Mrs. C. A. Eldredge of Colorado Springs, vice- regent for 
Colorado of the D. A. R. 


Mrs. N. P. Hill received the same delegations as Mrs. Bax- 
ter, and she was assisted in receiving by Mrs. Edward Long- 
streth of Philadelphia, Mrs. Breed, Mrs. Roebling of New Jer- 
sey, Mrs. Ralph Clarkson, Mrs. J. A. Ferguson, Mrs. W. F. 
Miller, Mrs. James B. Belford. 

Mrs. C. R. Hurd opened her home to the same delega- 
tion as Mrs. Le Fevre. She was assisted by Dr. Sarah Hackett 
Stevenson of Chicago and a delegation of Denver ladies. 

Mrs. John L. Campion and Mrs. L. E. Campbell enter- 
tained the state chairmen and state correspondents, as well as 
the delegates, from Virginia, Michigan, Texas, Florida, Lou- 
isiana, California, New Hampshire, Nebraska, Indiana, North 
Carolina, Idaho and Oregon. Mrs. Campion was assisted in 
receiving by Mrs. Kate Tannatt Woods of Salem, — Mrs. 
Carrie O. Kistler and other Denver ladies. 

The Jewish Women’s Council, the Civic Federation and the 
Colorado Equal Suffrage Association also gave receptions the 
same afternoon, and Mrs. Brace gave a buffet luncheon in 
honor of Mrs. Cynthia Westover-Alden, all of which were 
largely attended. 

Thursday evening had been looked forward to as the most 
notable on the week’s program, and the theatre was packed to 
suffocation. The weather was as hot as the fiercest of June 
suns can make it all the week, and that evening the theatre was 
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like a furnace, even with every window and door open. But 
nobody cared, except the women who fainted away; for weren’t 
Agnes Repplier and Ruth McEnery Stuart on the program? 

There was some exquisite music by Denver ladies and 
then Miss Repplier told the history of the modern novel. As 
a critic she was severe and remorseless; as an exponent of what 
should be the ‘morale of the new piece of fiction she was truth- 
ful and plain. Miss Repplier believes that if one desires to be 
politically satirical or polemically disputatious, the only field 
open is the novel. In its pages the apostolic succession or the 
non-existence of hell can be discussed. 

Modern realism was scored unmercifully. Miss Repplier 
does not like stories built on gunshot wounds, blood poisoning, 
sodden drunkards tottering on the verge of craziness, or pic- 
tures of squalid, vicious, unrevealed misery. What she called 
the medical novel was also criticised and satirized, while the 
political, society, French and the average love stories were ruth- 
lessly assailed, with good words for Scott, Dickens, Thackeray, 
Meredith, Tolstoi, James, Stevenson, Hall Caine, Barry and 
Kipling. 

Mrs. Stuart read the monologue story of “Sonny’s” tussle 
with vaccination and “ ’Piscopalianism,” and had to tell the tale 
of ““Maria’s Mourning” in response. The evening’s proceedings 
were a pronounced success. 


FRIDAY’S PROGRAM. 


USINESS matters claimed the attention of a large num- 
ber of delegates Friday morning previous to the “‘Edu- 
cational Conference” at Broadway theatre. The ques- 
tion of taxing each club a per capita annually of ten 

cents was discussed, and favorable action taken on the proposi- 
tion. There was a long discussion, most of which was repeated 
on Monday, but at each meeting the per capita tax was carried 
by a large majority. 

The educational conference which followed was opened by 
Rev. Margaret J. Evans, who acted as chairman. 


Mrs. Alice Frye Briggs of Maine was the first speaker, 
and in a five-minute address told of the educational work being 
done in that State. She stated that the educational commis- 
sion of Maine consisted of five members, among them being 
the superintendent of schools of the city of Bangor—a woman. 
She emphasized the three points of educational reform being 
prosecuted in Maine, sanitation and organization, art decorat- 
ing in school buildings, and visitation and investigation. 


Mrs. Luella A. McHenry of Arkansas related how the wo- 
men of the State appointed a commission to ask the State leg- 
islature for school suffrage—which was extended to them by a 
unanimous vote—a separate insane asylum for women and a 
niuch-needed reform school. The insane asylum has been 
granted them, as has school suffrage, and the educational ad- 
vantages are much improved. 


Mrs. E. N. L. Walton of Massachusetts, an official mem- 
ber of the committee on education, spoke of the adoption of 
manual training and education for patriotism in the New Eng- 
land schools. ‘Early last year,” she said, “the educational com- 
riittee of the State Federation sent out a circular to all the fed- 
erated clubs of the State suggesting topics for consideration, 
and asking for a report of their work. The replies showed a 
great rarity of work proposed or undertaken, such as the needs 
of each community seemed to require. Some clubs worked 
for the establishment of kindergartens. Others formed 
mothers’ classes, and with the aid of the superintendent brought 
out excellent results. Some clubs helped to beautify the walls 
ol the school room with works of art. In one high school 


room there were reported $250 worth of mounted photographs 
kept to be loaned to the grammar and primary schools pre- 
cisely as books are loaned from a library, and intended to help 
in the study of history, literature, geography and science, as 
well as in art. Others devoted themselves to the sanitary con- 
dition of the school room, receiving in return many thanks 
from teachers and parents; and by school officials, better ar- 
rangements for future care. Still other clubs sent out special 
committees to observe the school exercises, to report upon what 
they saw to commend or to tell in what way the clubs could 
help. Some arranged evening lectures from noted educators, 
inviting the school boards and teachers, entertained the teachers 
socially and helped to secure women on the school committee. 
Others secured the introduction of sewing and cooking into 
the schools, and awakened the public sentiment in favor of in- 
dustrial training as a regular branch of school work. 

“Vacation schools have been established in several instances 
by our clubs, and proved of great benefit. In these vacation 
schools household economics and manual training have held 
prominent places. At the request of one of our clubs we in- 
vestigated the working of the full text book law, sending out 
to each club a circularNof inquiry. We received seventy-six 
replies, some most carefully prepared, and all very valuable, 
giving information gathered from superintendents, teachers, 
school committees and parents. As a result of the investiga- 
tion the committee is of the opinion that the advantages of the 
law are very great, and that by a more liberal policy on the 
part of school and town officials its evils can be avoided, and 
they would recommend its consideration to clubs in any State 
where it has not been adopted.” 

Mrs. W. B. Lowe of Georgia in a splendid resume of work 
accomplished in that State stated that the women had gone 
into the field determined to win the battle. In rural districts 
reading circles have been formed to enliven and brighten the 
life of country women and to bring the school and home into © 
close touch. In Atlanta the Women’s Club is doing great work 
among the middle classes, teaching mothers hygiene and how 
to rear children by means of the social settlement plan. 

Mrs. Alice Bradford Wiles of Illinois told of the Jackson- 
ville Ladies’ Educational Society, founded in 1833, and the State 
Federation’s help to the teachers of Illinois. Mrs. Jennie de la 
M. Lozier told of the art commission of New York, the pa-. 
triotic school exercises of the scholars, the salutes to the flag 
and the collegiate education a common school pupil receives 
in New York. 

Over at Unity Church another program was carried out, 
the subject for discussion being “Club Methods.” Mrs. Cyrus 
FE. Perkins of Grand Rapids presided, and ‘Shall Membership 
Be Limited or Unlimited” was the first topic for discussion. 
Mrs. C. C. Richardson of Colorado was the first to speak on the 
regular program. She said: 

“A great danger seems to threaten clubdom at present. 
The danger is, it threatens to be overdone. Aside from the 
first great duty of attending to the cry of the children at 
home, there is the ‘Still, small voice from within,’ demanding 
that the woman give a just share of time to recreation and rest, 
which cannot be gained in the club if the member is to give it 
that deserving attention that makes it not only pleasure, but 
duty and labor.” 

Mrs. Sarah S. Platt spoke for the unlimited club; first, be- 
cause it is American; second, because it is democratic. Said 
she: “There is a club in Colorado that is going to take for its 
topic next winter “The Fifteenth Century,’ while the problems 
of the nineteenth century are staring them in the face, the very 
animals in the street in that mining town need their attention. 
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I believe in the unlimited club because it is altruistic.” 

Mrs. Howard Stephenson of Pennsylvania had some strong 
arguments to offer in favor of associate membership. “Many 
women whose lives are so filled with home duties, church duties 
and social obligations, have no time for active club work. 
Many are not physically able to properly attend to active club 
duties. Should they not have the privilege of attending meet- 
ings, listening for an hour or two to papers which furnish them 
mental recreation?” 


Mrs. W. P. Harford of Omaha discussed the Department 
Club. She would have each member write on a slip of paper a 
subject, and from these make departments allowing each mem- 
ber to choose with which department she will unite. “‘All the de- 
partments of the club,” she said, ‘are loyal to the club, and 
they are diligent. Suppose we want to influence the council 
or accomplish some philanthropic aim, it could not be done if 
there are a lot of small clubs, while with the large departmental 
club it might be accomplished. With the departmental club we 
have the unity of one club and the diversity of the departments, 
and I think that even in small places the departmental club will 
succeed as well as in the city. Then I believe in it because it is 
American and democratic.” 


“The Best Methods of Organizing and Conducting Clubs” 
was discussed by Mrs. Bush of Illinois. The besetting sin of 
the club woman, from her point of view is “scatteration,” trying 
to do too much. 


Mrs. Laura E. Scammon, president of the Missouri Feder- 
ation, speaking on “Relation Between Study Classes and De- 
partment Clubs,” said the study class was the mother of the de- 
partmental club. Her suggestive paper will be published in full 
in The Club Woman. 2 

“Auxiliaries” was the next question discussed. Mrs. East- 
man of Grand Rapids, Mich., told of the working of the auxil- 
iaries in her club. “The club, with a membership limited to 
500,” she said, “with a fine club house, had 300 on the waiting 
list, while only fifteen a year could be admitted. These were 
given the privilege of joining the auxiliaries, with all privileges 
except the weekly meeting.” These auxiliaries are very success- 
ful, and her address aroused much helpful discussion. 


“Auxiliaries for Our Daughters or Children” was discussed 
by Mrs. Robert N. Jones of Denver. Telling something of the 
Mother Clio of Denver five years ago, she said: ‘‘The club was 
organized with its main object the study of history, ethical, 
moral and spiritual culture. Three years ago it came into the 
minds of some to organize the Junior Clio under the care of 
the senior members. We have now twenty-five children under 
the Clio,” the speaker continued, “and it is the first to be a mem- 
ber of the Federation. The object of these clubs is to give them 
higher, pure thoughts. The great thought is to show the chil- 
dren their true relations to life. We also have a large auxiliary 
of men and already the waiting list is so full that it is a very 
dificult matter to get in.” 

Mrs. Lyndon Evans of Chicago spoke of “How Shall We 
Reach Busy, Overworked Girls?” Mrs. Evans is at the head of 
the noonday luncheon clubs of Chicago, and the success of 
those ventures led every one to inquire eagerly how it had been 
done. “Work with them and not for them,” is her motto. 

Mrs. Sherman of Chicago read a five-minute paper on 
“Shall We Depend Upon Our Club Members for Our Literary 
Work or Introduce Outside Talent?” 

Mrs. Henry Newton Lee of Cripple Creek in speaking of 
the “Value of Promoting Extemporaneous Speaking,” said: “It 
is the technique of club work. Live subsidiary motions and 
think in by-laws.” 


- the Sweating System.” 


“Specialization or Generalization in the Literary Work of 
Clubs” was discussed by Mrs. A. B. Howells of Michigan, who 
believed that greatest good is secured by thoroughly studying 
some one thing. 

A pleasant surprise to all present was a short paper by 
Agnes Repplier, who, though she came last on the program, 
spoke of the value and feasibility of club lectures and said 
that although she had often lectured before club women she 
rather thought that as a help to culture, a lecture is not worth 
a serious consideration. Knowledge is not to be acquired by 
an hour’s lecture on any literary topic, but it is often an inspira- 
tion to come in contact with men or women who have achieved 
results above the ordinary. There was no meeting during the 
week which furnished more of practical suggestion and helpful 
ideas than this one on “Club Methods.” 

Friday afternoon “The Industrial Problem as It Affects Wo- 
men and Children” was discussed at the Broadway, with Miss 
Clare de Graffenreid of Washington presiding. 


In opening the meeting the chairman took occasion to re- 
late her experience among the working classes of the country. 
She said the industrial problem is one of the greatest import- 
ance in this country, where many thousands of toilers are worse 
than slaves. Miss de Graffenried said that legislatures should 
be worked with by the women of the country until they suc- 
ceed in having laws passed that will enable the worker to live 
in comfort. She then introduced one of the most prominent 
women of England, who has long labored among the toilers 
in the sweat shops of London, Mrs. Sidney Webb. 


Mrs. Webb took for her subject, “How to Do Away With 
When she became interested in the 
working people of London, to gain an actual knowledge of their 
lives, she spent some months living among them. Many of the 
women present differed from some of her statements, but Mrs. 
Webb is undoubtedly well informed. In a general way she 
stated that the laboring man of England is in a much better 
condition than his American brother. She also stated that he 
is protected by better laws. She pleaded for laws to be passed 
in this country that will assist the labor unions, and referred 
to the practices of courts of the United States in interfering 
with the rights of such unions. The sweating system includes 
all the class that works at home. If you permit unrestricted 


competition between the wholesale dealer, the evil of the sweat- 


ing system is born; finds the workers laboring in bad atmos- 
phere and under severe strains, it should be his duty to say 
nothing to the worker, but go to the manufacturer and com- 
pel him to relieve the condition of the laborer. It falls to the 
American woman to take up this question; you have leisure, 
education; you have political freedom in some sections and your 
men are so busy, so occupied with the rush of American trade 
that they have not the time. As American women abolished 
slavery in this glorious land they should also abolish the slave 
sweating system. 

Mrs. Corinne S. Brown spoke upon the same subject. She 
entered a plea for the study of industrial questions, particularly 
that phase that applies to women and children. “It is the duty 
of the women,” she said, “to take up this question which must 
be met fearlessly and handled without gloves. There was a 
time in the world when there were masters and serfs. Today 
we have employers and employes and their relations are not 
much better. Women should investigate every labor strike. 
You will probably be with the strikers after you have finished. 
Learn why these people are dissatisfied and place yourselves in 
their places and you too would be unhappy.” 

Miss Helena Dudley, one of the managers of the Denison 
House College Settlement in Boston, then delivered a paper 
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in which she said: “I am here to speak for the working wo- 
man. I wish she were here to speak for herself. We are at- 
tempting some kind of industrial work. Our house is not lo- 
cated in the slum district. We are among a class of people 
who are of the higher class of workingmen. One good, prac- 
tical thing in the industrial question is the labor union. It 
should be supported. It has been behind every good result in 
legislation all over this country.” 

Mrs. A. P. Stevens, who was at one time nies inspector 
in Illinois, said: “‘A tour through the factories of any State 
where good labor laws have not been passed will show the need 
of great study of the industrial problem. Labor legislation will 
directly affect the women and children of this country. Every 
law passed will be for their good. I am glad to state that such 
laws will soon be general in the country, and they will be 
brought about by the women.” 

Mrs. Ella E. Lane Bowes of Chicago was the last speaker, 
giving a fine account of silk-culture by women throughout 
this country. She said: “It is estimated that there is at this 
time over $65,000,000 invested in our silk industry, and that it 
is giving employment to more than 60,000 operatives engaged 
in every branch of the manufacture. We are supplying over 
two-thirds of our demands, the balance being imported from 
Europe, China and Japan. The compensation to labor is fully 
twice that paid in other countries and in numerous instances 


five times as much. Formerly only foreign operatives could 


be found expert enough for the manufacturers’ requirements, 
but now employment is given to men, women and girls of 
America, as well as to foreign nationalities. As positions are 
held in all departments of this industry by women, it seems fit- 
ting that we as women encourage education in this direction, 
that those seeking such employment may have all the facilities 
for becoming expert operatives.” 

At Unity Church there was a conference of Art Clubs, led 
by Mrs. Herman J. Hall, who was for many years president of 
the famous Arche Club of Chicago. The great feature of this 
meeting was the illustrated address by Ralph Clarkson of Chi- 
cago, the famous portrait painter, a pupil of Jules Lefebre and 
Gustave Boulanger, and a recognized authority on the art of 
portrait painting. 

Mr. Clarkson’s address was illustrated with a number of 
stereopticon views of the great paintings by Rubens, Veronese, 
Rembrandt, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Millais and several more of 
the old and more modern masters. Mr. Clarkson discussed the 
question, “How to Judge a Picture” in an address of remark- 
able breadth and insight. 

Composition, tone values, harmony, color, perspective, 
were dealt with in turn, and their bearing upon the picture 
pointed out, while the influences of texture and method, man- 
ner and technique were held up as guides to be followed in the 
right and only way acceptable to art. ‘ 

Among other things, Mr. Clarkson said: “There are two 
all-important and all-sufficient sources from which we can draw 
in order to cultivate our appreciation of the artistic. The in- 
telligent study of nature and art will eventually bring us to a 
state where we can appreciate correctly. Few have cultivated 
the power of observation for pleasure or instruction. They do 
not really see when they look, unless it be for a specific pur- 
pose. We see things with our minds oftener than with our 
eves. We look long enough to recognize objects, and that is 
the limit of what the mind has received. It has been an ob- 
servation of a most superficial character, and yet we feel capa- 
ble of criticising a picture and passing judgment on it as to its 
truthfulness to nature. 


“The more original the man the less certain is his work 


at first to receive attention or commendation. Millet nearly 
starved, he was so ignored, and Monet was derided when he 
painted many things that are now considered chef d’oeuvres. 
Therefore, do not turn from a picture because it seems strange. 
Search out the motive, and try to put yourself en rapport with 


‘its theme. Do not make the mistake of thinking that knowing 


about a subject is to know it.” 

Mrs. Hall, the chairman, advised strongly that children 
should be taught the science of beauty before teaching them to 
read, “surrounding them with colors delicately graded, that 
their color sense may be developed, and placing before their 
eyes casts of well modeled copies of human forms in a perfect 
condition,” that they may desire to preserve their health and 
natural beauty. 

Mrs. Lucy E. Morris of Wisconsin reported on the active 
work of the Wisconsin Federation, saying: “A large majority 
of our clubs are small and in small towns and it is impossible 
to study by art slides, so the Federation is sending out photo- 
graphs. But the great work is in the decoration of school- 
houses. A particularly interesting feature in Wisconsin is the 
attention given to small schools. Many pictures are taken 
from magazines, but they are valuable. They are being gener- 
ally used by rural schools, being sent out by the Federation.” 

Mrs. Charles E. Conant of Wells, Minn., reported for that 
State. “Three clubs are studying art alone. The most notable 
work in the line of art in the schools is what is known as the 
flower work of the Minneapolis Improvement League. In 1894 
packages of seeds were distributed to the children and this 
year 15,700 packages were distributed. The seeds are planted 
to be cared for by the children themselves. The gardens are 
visited by a committee late in each summer and prizes are dis- 
tributed.” 

Mrs. Walter Olds of Chicago reported for the Arche Club 
of Chicago, giving a detailed report of the successful and elab- 
orate work of that organization. 


The St. Louis Art League was reported by Mrs. W. W. 
Boyd. “The league began its work,” she said, “by placing 
twenty art pictures in the school rooms of St. Louis. In threc 
years we have loaned 300 pictures to schools.” 


“The Influence of Architecture on the Public Schools” was 
handled by Mrs. R. B. Farson of the Woman’s Club of Chi- 
cago, who said: “He who would do the most for the nation and 
the race must begin with the children. We must teach them 
love for nature, then love for the works of man. We must 
teach them to know the beauty in form that the old Greeks 
knew, to see the beauty in industrial art, the beautiful build- 
ings about us, the mechanical work in great bridges.” 


Miss Cornelia E. Bedford of the New Century Club, Phil- 
adelphia, addressed the conference on the “Moral Effect of 
Classic Statuary, Nude and Draped.” “Children,” Miss Bed- 
ford said, “should be taught a true standard of taste, their ar- 
tistic sense cultivated.” Regarding nude statuary, Miss Bed- 
ford proved a fearless champion, holding that the true artist 
only sees the magnificent forms of men and women and the 
sweetest beauty of all, that of the child. She was impatient 
with what she termed the “senile prudishness” of some modern 
critics, and ended with an eloquent plea for the ornate, regard- 
less of the opinions of prudes. 


Miss Kate Stoddard of Lincoln, spoke on the subject, 
“What Are the Influences of Good Pictures on the Developing 
Mind?” and told that “other than good pictures have been 
placed before our children in the school room. Arithmetic and 
conjugation will never land a child in heaven, but true art may. 
The most potent means of interpreting an idea to the child is 
through the eye.” 
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“Shall Pictures be Black and White or Colored?” was the 
topic ably discussed by Miss Jennie D. McKee of Covington, 
Ky., who said: “The true object of pictures in schools is to 
educate the children, and it seems to me that we should appeal 
to the first sense of the children—that of color. We must, Il 
think, begin with color and* work up into form in black and 
white.” 

Mrs. M. C. Benjamin of Denver, read a paper on “Mon- 
umental Art in the West,” in which she dwelt on the paucity 
of such works. “Public monuments in the West, like angels’ 
visits, are few and far between,” she affirmed. ‘You in the 
East feel more in need of monuments to heroes than we, but 
we in the West are nearer to the gods, physically, and feel not 
the need of the works of man, with our mountain heights. We 
in Denver have few heroes, but who could deny that he was 
not a hero who could convert a prairie into a city?” 


“What General Principles of Design Should be Followed 
in Decorating and Furnishing Our Homes?” was the topic of 
Mrs. Sarah A. Drew of Cambridge, Mass., who said: “A home 
should express an individual within and give a hint of the life 
of him. The principal room should strike the key note of the 
house. Arrange the room to suggest companionship. Plain 
paper or a unity*of effect is best. Avoid the lines formed by 
the A of the two picture cords.” 


The paper of Miss Inez A. Blanchard of Portland, Me., was 
upon the subject: “What General Laws are Essential in Build- 
ing an Artistic Home.” She indicated that the point of view 
that we take must come from our own surroundings. 


Mrs. Clark Hatch Stevens of the Woman’s Club of Jack- 
sonville, Ill., in discussing “Tinting of Schoolroom Walls,” 
said the great need was a national school for girls and a similar 
school for women, where the curriculum of the public schools 
would not be known, but where color and tint and harmony 
could be dominant, 


Friday evening there was another fine meeting in the 
Broadway Theatre, where “Art and Utility” was the general 
subject. Mrs. Alice Ives Breed of Massachusetts presided. 
The first paper was by Mrs. Candace Wheeler of New York. 


She said: ‘Art in its relation to commerce and manufac- 
tures may seem a rather utilitarian point of view to those who 
have considered it only in the one aspect of its relation to 
beauty. Original wealth is simply an accumulation of the 
products of the earth, the things that grow on land 
or sea. The crops of the earth and the minerals within 
it. These are the natural and the only natural sources of 
wealth. There is choice in the purchase of even so simple a 
thing as a drinking cup and choice generally means superiority. 
And this is equally true of other products. Silver simply as 
a metal is worth 45 cents an ounce. Fashioned by the manu- 
facturer into a spoon, its value is increased an hundred fold. 
We may set it down in fact and prove it by actual occurrence 
that the commerial value of manufactures can be indefinitely 
increased by art. This applies even to ordinary manufactures, 
but when we come to those known as art manufactures, the 
value of applied art becomes absolutely inestimable. It spans 


the distance between crude, valueless clay and the costliest — 


piece of Sevres or Dresden porcelain.” 

Mrs. Wheeler’s speech was received with plaudits, and Mrs. 
Breed, chairman, introduced Miss Tsuda and Mme. Watanabe, 
giving a history of the education of each and afterwards per- 
mitting the ladies themselves to speak. Mme. Wantanabe did 
not have anything to say. Miss Tsuda made quite a lengthy 
speech, extolling the beauties of America and of Denver. 

Miss Anna Caulfield of Michigan gave an interesting talk 
on “Art for Women’s Clubs,” illustrated by the stereopticon, 


and the Denver Woman’s Club chorus furnished delightful- 
music. 

Friday noon Mrs. J. F. Brown gave a delightful buffet 
luncheon from 12 to 2, when she was assisted in receiving by 
Mrs. Henrotin, Miss Cecilia Gaines, president of the New Jer- 
sey Federation, and Mrs. E. F. Hallock, president of the Den- 
ver Fortnightly Club. Among the guests were nearly all the 
prominent women of the Biennial and the members of the 
Denver Fortnightly. os. 

The reception Friday afternoon which was given the visit- 
ing press women by the Denver Woman’s Press Club was one 
of the most delightful features of the week. It took the form 
of a garden party on the beautiful grounds of Mrs. C. R. Gallup. 
Rustic benches, some of them screened by large Japanese para- 
sols were scattered here and there. The tables were laid under 
the trees. From one table frappe and lemonade were served 
by several pretty girls who are active in newspaper work. The 
receiving party stood in a leafy bower and was divided into two 
lines. Miss Minnie Reynolds, president of the club, stood at 
the head of one and Mrs. Alice Polk Hill led the other. The 
following ladies assisted in receiving: Mrs. Henrotin, 
Mrs. Mary S. Lockwood, Mrs. Alva Adams, Mrs. 
William Jennings Bryan, Mrs. James B. Grant, Mrs. Frank 
Trumbull, Mrs. M. D. Thatcher, Mrs. Ellen S. Cromwell, Mrs. 
John L. McNeil, Mrs. S. S. Platt and Mrs. Elmer A. Wixson. 
An orchestra, hidden in a vine covered summer house, made 
pieasant music. Three hundred guests, including all the dis- 


_ tinguished visitors, were present. 


The Denver Woman’s Press Club, by the way, is deserv- 
ing of great praise for the many courtesies extended to visitors. 
This club was formed only two months previous to the Bien- 
nial, but so well did they do everything that everybody sup- 
posed it to be much older. The president, Miss Minnie J. 
Reynolds of the Rocky Mountain News, probably did more in 
her capacity of chairman of the Biennial press committee to 
advertise the Biennial during the past year, than any other one. 
The club kept open house for visitors too. Room 811 at the 
Brown Palace—commanding a magnificent view of the moun- . 
tains—was in charge of Miss Mary Riley. Tables of books, the 
works of Colorado authors, pictures of Colorado scenery, and 
what is of more importance, long tables with writing materials, 
including reporters’ scratch pads, formed an agreeable retreat 
for the visiting press people, of whom there were a great many. 

The headquarters of the Denver Woman’s Club, at Unity 
Church, were also kept open for visitors, and throughout the 
week presented a festive appearance. Everywhere was to be 
seen the delicate blue and white of the Woman’s Club, mingled 
with the red, white and blue, in long streamers and gracious 
folds. Pictures, rugs and couches, with every appurtenance of 
an elegant home, were added, and from basement to gallery the 
church presented a luxurious appearance. And there were the 
two beverages of women—tea and lemonade—ready for ser- 
vice, and hospitable committees in charge. 


SATURDAY, THE MEMORABLE. 


ND how shall we describe that ever-to-be-remembered 
Saturday when we enjoyed the “Loop Trip,” ten- 
dered us by the generous women of Denver? It took 
seven trains, seven locomotives and thirty cars, in ad- 

dition to fourteen conductors, to carry the Federation excur- 
sion around the Loop. 

It was a perfect day, and the 1200 visiting women, many 
for the first time, came into a realizing sense of what the “blue 
skies of Colorado” are. Many of us, too, had never seen a 
Rocky Mountain Canon,—or any other kind of canon except 
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what we call “cuts” and guiches here in the East. Conse- 
quently that beautiful day spent in the heart of the Rockies 
was a surprise in every way. The streams, the gulches and the 
canons, with their peaks and mountainous ranges lying above, 
the snow capped peaks of Gray’s, Evans, Rosalie and others, 
were a revelation of wonderful grandeur. No wonder the 
Western people are broad-minded and tolerant and progressive. 
It would be indeed a narrow soul that could live under the 
daily inspiration of such scenery and fail to grow. 

From Denver we went straight across a plain for about 
twelve miles. Then we struck in to Clear Creek Canon and be- 
gan to realize why they are called Rocky Mountains and what 
a canon is. In and out among towering crags and close to the 
narrow stream we went, always seeming to have come to the 
end of everything and then striking off at a sharp angle into 
some unseen outlet. Up, up, up, ona little narrow-guage 
track that fairly hung over the rushing creek, with tremendous 
granite boulders hanging over our heads as if they were going 
to fall next minute. It was an experience not to be missed 
for worlds. If the meetings had been utter failures, that “Loop 
Trip” was worth the journey to Denver and back in all the 
heat and dust. Looking back on it, there was nothing to mar 
a perfect day, not one item we could have wished different. 


By and by we reached Idaho Springs, which we had been 
told was a mining camp, but which looked to unsophisticated 
Eastern eyes like a prosperous and good-sized village laid out 
in a wider place between the ranges—the first place big enough 
to put a town. There were some big smelters there, however, 
and we went through one, where an intelligent miner explained 
the mysteries to our wondering minds. There were club wo- 
men,—yes, and men,—at the station to receive us and to give 
us a hearty hand shake and cordial greeting. Then we were 
taken to the Opera House and served with an appetizing lun- 
cheon. Think of it! The eighty club women of Idaho Springs 
fed 995 visiting club women from all parts of the country. One 
is tempted to be sacrilegious and wonder if they had solved 
the problem of the miracle of the loaves and fishes. At any 
rate, with the help of the Board of Trade, they gave us all such 
a new definition of the term “Western hospitality” that the 
phrase will hereafter conjure up visions of Idaho Springs to all 
who were so blessed as to be there. 


Of course there were speeches. Mrs. Beveredge Hill, the 
author of “A Story in the Canon” and other novels, delivered 
the address of welcome. She said in part: 


“Tt is with great pleasure that at the request and in the 
name of the ladies of Idaho Springs I bid you welcome to-day 
to this mountain home made by the women of Idaho Springs, 
in the highlands of America. Whether born or reared in the 
purple of luxury and the crowded centres of thought, where 
the stimulus of kindred minds brings one the best forces of 
humanity, or living in some far off lonely valley of the Rockies, 
the heart of woman, particularly the club woman, is the same. 
From Maine to California you have come to us, and we reach 
out hearts and hands in cordial greeting.” 


Mrs. Hill was followed by Mrs. Alice Ives Breed, and Miss 
Helen M. Winslow. Mrs. Longstreth of Philadelphia said that 
when she had been arranging the week’s program, and word 
was sent her about that day’s trip, she had asked the women 
of her club, “Is there any possible thing those Colorado wo- 
men have omitted?” And one had answered: “Only an am- 
bulance;” and another: “A five-dollar bill at our plates.” Add- 
ing that whatever came to one’s mind seemed cold and inad- 
equate for such an occasion of this magnitude when it was 
considered that four clubs, with a membership of but 80 wo- 
men, had been able to make such a great success in the heart 


of the Rockies, where every item of food and clothing in the 
place must necessarily be shipped in from Denver. 

Mr. Henrotin was also dragged to his feet and made to 
speak as a “woman of another sex.” 

On the later trains, for the lunch had to be served in sec- 
tions, there were speeches by Mrs. Etta H. Osgood of Maine, 
Mrs. William C. Jennings of Utah, Mrs. Shattuck of Chicago 
and others. After lunch we found our places in the train, and 
went on up to Georgetown and the “Loop,” where the train 
goes four miles to gain one, and where from the upper tier of 
track we could count what seemed to be five railroads gleam- 
ing below us; across high bridges and great chasms until we 
comprehended with awe the marvelous works of nature and 
the goodness of God in creating man capable of surmounting 
them. It was seven o’clock when we reached Denver, having 
been up to Silver Plume—a mining camp in reality—and back 
through the canon when the setting sun brought out the glori- 
ous colorings. We had been over a hundred miles, but in the 
clear, bracing atmosphere we felt as fresh as schoolgirls,—and 
brave enough to make the ascent of Pike’s Peak next day. 
~ Meanwhile there were more than a few club women left 
in Denver, and they visited and attended extra meetings. The 
Civil Service Reform Association held a meeting which was 
largely attended. The meeting of Thursday afternoon on 
“Phases of Economic Work in Clubs” was repeated at Unity 
Church in the evening, and was attended by many of the young 
business women of Denver. 

Saturday evening in the Broadway Theatre, Mrs. Philip 
N. Moore of St. Louis presided, the subject being “Folk-Songs 
of America.” 

Miss Villa Whitney White’s recital, musical and literary, 
was a review of the music of the country from the time of the 
Indians to that of today, without reference to the flippant, sug- 
gestive airiness of the vaudeville or the interjected specialties 
of the extravaganzas. Miss White added to the charm of her 
review by singing snatches of Creole, North American Indian 
melodies, slave songs and of songs which time has failed to 
kill. 

Negro melodies, a century old, melodies with joy and sor- 
row, tears and laughter, religion and love, airs familiar to those 
who have been in negro revivalist meetings, and have heard 
the shouting hymns in the camps, were sung by Miss Anita 
Muldoon, and the two combined to give a fine evening’s en- 
tertainment. At the close, the local Biennial Board distribute] 
5000 of the beautiful blue columbine of the Rockies, their 
State flower, to the great audience. 


SUNDAY’S PROGRAM. 


EN years ago a woman in a pulpit was considered a 
strange sight. Sunday, June 26, there were women in 
most of the Denver pulpits, and the churches were 
packed with club women. 

Mrs. Cornelius Stevenson of Philadelphia preached in the 
Central Christian Church, on “Primitive Religions.” She dis- 
cussed her topic from the subjective side of humanity, consid- 
ered the divine as it has been conceived by primitive man. 

“Just as the instinct which leads the lower orders to care 
for their young during their helpless stage becomes in the hu- 
man being, with the evolution of the mental qualities, an in- 
telligent and life-enduring love of the parent for his child, so 
the instinctive awe exhibited by primitive men, and indeed not 
infrequently by the higher animals when in the presence of the 
incomprehensible, may be the germ of that higher emotion 
which in man becomes religion. Today there is no tribe, how- 
ever near to the savage stage, who has not some faith in the 
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superhuman. Religion may therefere he broadly stated to be 
a ‘psychological phenomenon common to humanity as a whole.’ 

“From the simple belief in the survival of the spirit has 
come the aspiration to a future life which is the legacy of the 
prehistoric religion to the intellectual world. Humble as was 
its beginning the th6ught has in all ages quickened man’s 
moral nature and, in the later stages of its development, led 
him to strive after a higher life. With it have come manly ef- 
forts towards better things and loftier standards—truer ideals, 
nobler aspirations. Around the ancestral altar the pater fa- 
milias gathered his children and, in doing honor to the heroes 
of the past, taught them the great lessons that must prepare 
them to be heroes in the future—and so it has gone on from 
generation to generation. 

“Whatever form it may have at various times assumed, the 
hope of immortality held up to the young has inspired every 
generous deed recorded in history as well as every unrecorded 
sacrifice. It has encouraged martyrs to die for their faith, it 
has supported ministering priests and Sisters of Charity in their 
work of mercy, it has filled the world with all that redeems its 
sins and hallows its hardships.” 

Miss Margaret J. Evans of Minnesota preached at the Cen- 
tral Presbyterian, giving a thoughtful view of the work of the 
G. F. W. C., in relation to the spiritual growth of the world. 
Her sermon was marked by deep spiritual feeling. In part she 
said: “In seeking to determine the spiritual significance of this 
great gatherfng which you now have in your midst, we must 
compare its noble workings with the general plan of God. We 
are all working together for the general advancement of hu- 
manity and Christianity. The different clubs composing this 
great Federation have the same common work and general 
plan. They have insisted that the pupils in the great public 
schools of this land be given first a moral and religious train- 
ing and by coming together they will be better able to continue 
this great work. As we take the mountain top view of the 
land we have the same principle. In our gatherings we have 
felt the impulse of this one great plan and to learn good you 
must appreciate this plan. A husband never loves a wife un- 
less he is interested in her spiritual being as well as her earthly 
ambitions and work and unless he enters into the spiritual plans 
she has prepared. A wife never loves a husband unless she 
sympathizes with his aims in life and his spiritual comfort is 
her every thought. A boy never puts away his childish play- 
toys or surrenders his boyish ways until he learns to sympa- 
thize with his father’s plans. 

“In the active Christian life there are three stages of pro- 
gress. First, the joy of being redeemed from the power of sin. 
Then we come, Oh, short and blessed is the step! to the point 
where we think of our neighbors and friends and want to 
help them; but it is only with mature spirituality that we come 
to sympathize with the great plan which takes in all human 
souls. To every human being comes to-day that same call 
which was heard by Peter, John and James on the Sea of Gali- 
lee. To every one of us is stretched out that hand; to every 
one of us that voice pleads lovingly: ‘Come, follow me.’” 

Mrs. Ellen Spencer Mussey of Washington considered 
“The Law and the Gospel” at the First Congregational Church. 
She began by tracing the growth of the laws of humanity from 
the days of Moses until to-day, and contrasted the moral and 
intellectual growth of individuals as follows: 

“One soul grasps the thought of the whole universe with 
its diverse functions and uses; it sees the multitudes of the earth, 
each performing their own individual part unconsciously in the 
Divine Economy. Another soul sees its own little dooryard 
as the centre of the world. And so it is, the glad things are 
only for those who will hear them. 
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“There are men and women in this world who have not yet 
discovered wqman as she lives and breaths and is to do. They 
are still thinking of the women St. Paul wrote about, 1800 
years ago. As a bright young woman recently said, ‘to quote 
Paul as to the duties of the woman cf to-day is only to be 
compared to consulting a map of the year 1852, as to Central 
Africa.’ 

“The gospel ot the equality of man and woman, is a part 
of the new age. When the thought of man’s sphere and wo- 
man’s sphere is cast aside, when we all stand as human souls 
in freedom to do the work the Lord calls us to do, then will 
the new age advance a hundred years in one minute of time.” 


Rev. Florence Kollock Crocker delivered an uplifting ser- 
mon at the First Universalist Church. She began with an ac- 
count of Moses being called to the mount “to behold the per- 
fect, and then to return to create after the pattern there re- 
vealed.” Continuing she said: 


“Among others who have ascended the mount, looked upon 
the perfect and turned back to life’s work to shape after this 
pattern have been some of the wisest, the truest, the noblest 
women the love and wisdom of God have called into being, 
wives, mothers, sisters. Women are these who having caught 
that glimpse into the higher, diviner order of life are now 
most patiently and bravely endeavoring to set the life of the 
individual, the home, society, the nation in harmony with this 
perfect order. Who can estimate the influence upon American 
life to-day exerted by those brave and most noble women, 
who, seeing in women’s nature larger capacity for education, 
for culture, for usefulness, have, pioneer like, opened up the 
way over which thousands and tens of thousands of women 
are passing on and out to higher womanhood, as developed 
through wider research, larger experience, greater activity. 
Lucy Stone, Mary Livermore, Julia Ward Howe, Elizabeth 
Cady Stantoy, Susan B. Anthony, Clara Barton, Frances Wil- 
lard—these Yfnd others are of that elect number who have seen 
on the mount something of the higher intellectual, philan- 
thropic and industrial capacity of woman. 


“Oh, ye builders of the nation, know this, that unless the 
corner-stone of the nation rests upon the home, the home that 
stands for the largest, freest, truest life of all who dwell to- 
gether beneath its sheltering roof, wife as well as husband, 
daughter as well as son, it rests upon a false foundation. Un- 
less the mother of the race of mankind be in aspiration the 
noblest; in the exercise of judgment and conscience the freest; 
in intellectual opportunities equal to husband and son; in the 
exercise of the right to guard the home the physical, moral and 
intellectual life of those whom God has placed in her charge; 
unless upon such homes as these the nation rests her hopes and 
plans, her future will but mock her in her certain day of decay 
and ruin. 


“After the pattern of the mount have great souled men and 
women shaped their philanthropic work, modeled the gospel 
message of love and duty and given direction to their spiritual 
aspirations. These are they who have shown us that the king- 
dom of God is within, that here it may be set up and neither. 
‘powers nor principalities, things present nor things to come,’ 
can cause its overthrow. After the pattern of the mount, let 
every soul shape its work for time and for eternity, for all not 
fashioned after this pattern shall perish.” 


Mrs. J. C. Learned of Missouri spoke from the pulpit of 
the South Broadway Church. She announced no formal sub- 
ject, but stated that it would be her effort to emphasize some of 
the phases of religion that are now in danger of falling into 
abeyance. Three of the leading phases she said, were thought 
of God, duty and immutability. 
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Mrs. Anna Longstreth of Philadelphia modestly omitted 
her name from the program; but she preached a beautiful ser- 
mon at the Shorter Methodist Church (colored) on the appli- 
cation of the teachings of Jesus to daily life. “Christianity 
to-day is not a profession of faith, it is a vital living principle 
of every-day life—it is something to do, not only something to 
think. It expresses itself in various forms, in helpfulness and 


general benevolence. Witness the many activities that find their _ 


home under its wing. Is not this fact proof enough that the 
church’s duty is being recognized? Men have talked the gospel 
for ages, and there it ended. Now we see the pendulum swing- 
ing to the opposite side, and men are doing the gospel in the 
evening home, the guild, the playground, the library, the school. 
Either the world moves rapidly, or we chance to live at an 
epoch of culmination, otherwise this great gathering of the 
women of America could not be possible. And what are they 
doing with their great opportunity? Surely not throwing it 
away on the vain things of the world, but on serious lines of 
helpful service. It becomes our duty now to prepare ourselves 
to meet the problems of life with courage, devotion and care- 
ful consideration of the needs of all mankind—to work toward 
a more perfect human brotherhood, to cease from petty, per- 
sonal consideration, and unite for the noblest ends. In the 
years that remain to us, let us use our powers, trained in self- 
forgetfulness and sympathy, for the bringing of the kingdom 
of Heaven upon the earth for all creatures. Let us strive for 
the uplifting of the lowest into conditions of purity and hap- 
piness. Then indeed shall the Federation not have lived in vain, 
nor its conferences been wasted effort.” 

Mrs. Ellen M. Henrotin said that the women as the mothers 
of the race had a great responsibility placed upon them. Now, 
more than ever, is motherhood sacrificed. As greater freedom 
comes woman must realize that she can become a law under 
the law. The policy of force is passing away. It must always 
be realized that the one bond that binds all together is the love 
of Jesus Christ. 

Rev. Celia Parker Woolley of Chicago preached at the 
Trinity Methodist on the “Perfect Law of Liberty.” Hers was 
a stirring address, full of patriotism. “Liberty, ‘true liberty, it 
would seem, means moral allegiance of some kind; means not 
the spirit of self-assertion, but rather the spirit of obedience, 
respect for some known law outside our own changing wish or 
desire, recognition of a bond that unites us to the system of 
things in which we have been placed. Let us seek then first 
the kingdom of God and right understanding. Then that free- 
dom shall be ours which means not self-assertion, but self- 
expenditure, that the truth shall be ours which demands the ut- 
most courage and sincerity in its search, the utmost faithfulness 
in its performance as duty.” 

Mrs. Anna Sneed Cairns, president Forest Park University, 
St. Louis, occupied the pulpit of the Boulevard Congregational 
Church. Her text was ““Woman, Why Weepest Thou?” and she 
presented a vigorous defense of the character of Mary Magde- 
lene, saying there is nothing in the Bible to prove that she had 
even been the notorious sinner. “‘What a point of departure,” 
she said, “from the condition of women on the morning of 
resurrection and the condition to which you have attained. Oh, 
women of Colorado! Oh, women highly favored among all the 
women ‘of the earth—to whom true and perfect liberty has been 
given. Burns, living seventeen centuries after Christ, could say, 
not only, ‘brother man,’ but also ‘sister woman,’ recognizing 
both as equal members of the great family of God.” 

In the afternoon Miss Jane Addams addressed the children, 
who filled the theatre, telling of her work among the poor chil- 
dren of Chicago. Mrs. Ruth McEnery Stuart read two of her 


stories to them and Mrs. George W. Kendrick, Jr., of Philadel- 


_ was that of peace as embodied in the life of Jesus Christ. 


phia explained the purposes of the League of Good Citizenship 
for young people. 

At Trinity Church Miss Helen M. Cole gave a critical ad- 
dress on “The Bible in Literature, with Interpretative Read- 
ings.” Miss Cole sees in the Bible history, literature, poetry 
and the ideal lyric spirit. 

Mrs. Amy P. S. Stacy, president of the Washington Feder- 
ation, read an address on Bible study, in which the central idea 
“His 
life,” said she, “was full of God’s peace; so will ours be when 
we dare to ask God concerning everything. It is God’s will 
that ‘we act fearlessly in obedience to this highest of standards, 
letting the verdict of public opinion stir us simply to courteous 
independence of thought and action. Such a life conquers 
peace with itself and with the world. Only a person so poised 
has permanent power over the people.” 

Sunday evening there was another large meeting in Broad- 
way Theatre, with Mrs. Longstreth presiding. ‘The Spiritual 
Significance of Organization” was the general subject. The ex- 
ercises opened with “America” by the Woman’s Club chorus, 
assisted by ‘the Denver Philharmonic Society. At the request 
of Mrs. Longstreth the audience joined in the chorus. 


Mrs. Belle M. Stoutenborough of Nebraska delivered the 


first address, entitled “The Federation Idea—Reciprocity 
Spirit.” This paper will hereafter be given in The Club 
Woman. 


Miss Jane Addams then spoke “From the Labor Stand- 
point.” She defended earnestly and intelligently the labor 
unions, saying: “Do we seriously attempt to understand the 
spiritual significance of this great labor organization which con- 
tains millions of our contemporaries? We are prone to judge 
of any living institution not by its creed and its declaration of 
principles, which we seldom read, but by its actual manifesta- 
tions. We judge it by its blundering efforts to apply its prin- 
ciples to living affairs, by the oft time failure of its representa- 
tives when the individual is too weak to become the organ of 
corporate action. 


“To judge an organization fairly by these blundering mani- 
festations takes a cultivated mind, and I select these two words 
with care.. After all, what is this personal cultivation toward 
which we strive? What power, what gift, are we trying to at- 
tain? Is it not the power to judge human affairs set in their 
historic perspective, in their evolutionary relations? Do we not 
seek literary expression that we may in the end define more 
closely the significance of what goes on around us? Do we not 
enlarge our sympathies by study and travel, that we may judge 
fairly and sympathetically lives spent under conditions and sur- 
roundings unlike our own? Is not this the consummation, the 
flower of culture? To have a sympathetic understanding of the 
thoughts and motives of the greatest possible number and 
kinds of people; to be able to reproduce and vividly realize 
those thoughts and motives.” 


The Federation song, “March On, Brave Lads, March On,” 
dedicated to the boys in blue, the words composed by Mildred 
J. Hill and the music by Anna J. Hamilton, was sung by Miss 
Muldoon of Louisville, Ky., and aroused the patriotism of the 
convention. 


Mrs. J. A. Robert, president of the Ohio Federation, 
preached at the First Baptist Church, her subject being “The 
Growth of the Individual, the Aim of the Woman’s Club.” 
Among the excellent points she made was this: “In no age 
has so much been accomplished through organization as in 
ours. Among these great organized efforts of our country 
stands the woman’s club with its commanding influence. What 
are its purpose and methods? Other organizations of women 
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have specific aims—the purification of the ballot, the relief of 
the poor, the care of the sick and unfortunate, the promotion 
of temperance, and numberless other beneficent activities de- 
manded by the peculiar condition of the age. But the aim of 
the woman’s club is to elevate the standard of womanhood it- 
self, to ennoble character, to enlarge capacity in women of all 
classes, of all creeds, and‘*the method is through the associated, 
systematic study of the grandest written thought of the ages, a 
method always used for men, but never until our own day for 
women. The university, the school of philosophy, the school of 
the prophets, are applications of this method to men for the 
highest purposes. It is quite within the memory of many pres- 
ent here today when colleges were first opened to women. We 
remember, too, the loving haste with which the dear mothers 
pressed their daughters into these open doors. They asked: 
‘Are all these new advantages only for the favored period of 
girlhood?’ A brave answer came in the organization of the 
Woman’s Club in 1868, just four years after the opening of Vas- 
sar College. 

“Now those who believe that the higher education can only 
be absorbed through the university appreciate neither the 
strength nor the aims of the woman’s club. The university finds 
necessary limitations in college professors, college text books, 
consecutive years of residence and in the immaturity of the stu- 
dent’s mind. The woman’s club accepts no limitations. It pro- 
poses to bring all the appliances of a broad, generous culture to 
bear upon the minds of the mature women of the day. The ma- 
ture mind, enriched by the experience of human living, makes 
splendid soil. Seed grows quickly and bears a rich harvest. 
The university and the woman’s club have one purpose—the 
ideal training of the intellect and the soul, through the rational 
study and use of books.” 

Some there were upon whom the scenes of the “Loop 
Trip” had so impressed themselves as to lead them to believe 
that no better way of worshipping God could be devised for 
that Sunday than to put themselves once more in a position to 
realize His marvelous works, and accordingly it was a devout, 
although a pleasant-faced crowd of women who made the jour- 
ney to Pike’s Peak, by way of ‘Manitou Springs and the cog 
railway. The day was clear and fine, the views magnificent, and 
the excursion added one more glorious memory for the fifty 
women who must hasten away from Denver on Tuesday. It 
was an experience not to be missed and not to be spoiled even 
by shortness of breath or passing faintness at the top. 


MONDAY’S PROCEEDINGS. 


HE election of officers on Monday was, of course, one 

of the most important meetings of the week. There 
had been a great deal of caucusing going on and 
numerous candidates for the various offices had been 
mentioned. The nominating committee was composed of the 
following women, Mrs. Thomas K. Noble of Connecticut being 
chairman, and Mrs. Alice Frye Briggs of Maine secretary: 
Alabama, Mrs. Evelyn Fitzpatrick; Arkansas, Mrs. Fred 
Hanger; Colorado, Mrs. Jesse S. Gale, Greeley; Connecticut, 
Mrs. Thomas K. Noble; District of Columbia, Mrs. Ellen S. 
Cromwell; Florida, Mrs. L. C. Scudder; Georgia, Mrs. J. Lind- 
say Johnson; Idaho, Mrs. Calvin Cobb; Indiana, Mrs. John M. 
Studebaker; Iowa, Mrs. Maria Weed; Kansas, Mrs. John A. 
Hale; Kentucky, Mrs. W. R. Belknap; Louisiana, Mrs. S. Q. 
Hamilton; Maine, Mrs. F. H. Briggs; Maryland, Mrs. John 
Carter; Massachusetts, Mrs. Lillian G. Breed; Michigan, Mrs. 
Andrew Howell; ‘Minnesota, Mrs. J. L. Washburn; Missouri, 
Mrs. Laura E. Scammon; Montana, Mrs. Jennie H. Moore; 
Nebraska, Mrs. C. B. Letton; New Hampshire, Mrs. Henry W. 


Blair; New Jersey, Miss Carrie L. Boylan; New York, Mrs. D. 
T. S. Denison; North Dakota, Mrs. Jeanie S. Tuller; Ohio, 
Miss Frances Battelle; Oregon, Mrs. C. B. Wade; Pennslyva- 
nia, Mrs. Ellis L. Campbell; Rhode Island, Mrs. Alice M. 
Johnson; Tennessee, Mrs. William Baird; Texas, Mrs. Edward “ 
Rotan; Utah, Mrs. William C. Jennings; Virginia, Mrs. Mary 
B. Temple; Washington, Mrs. A. A. H. Stuart; Wisconsin, 
Miss Elenore A. Hilbert; Wyoming, Mrs. E. Mason Smith; 
Oklahoma and Indian Territory, Mrs. Sélwyn W. Douglass. 
They had held a meeting that lasted until midnight on Friday 
and had finally settled on the following ticket: 

For President—Mrs. William B. Lowe of Atlanta. 

For Vice-President—Mrs. Sarah S. Platt of Denver. * 

For Recording Secretary—Mrs. Emma A. Fox of Detroit. 

For Corresponding Secretary—Mrs. G. W. Kendrick, Jr., of 
Pennsylvania. 

For Treasurer—Mrs. Philip Moore of St. Louis. 

For Auditor—Mrs. M. E. Young of Portland, Ore. 


DIRECTORS. 


Mrs. Mary S. Lockwood of Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. C. S. Kinney of Utah. 

Mrs. C. H. Morris of Berlin, Wis. 

Mrs. H. H. Pyle of Bridgeport, Conn. 

Mrs. E. L. Buchwalter of Springfield, Ohio. 

Mrs. William Tod Helmuth of New York. 

Mrs. Harriet Windsor of Des Moines. 

Mrs. Eastman of California. 

Mrs. Frank Ford of Omaha. 

When the chairman presented this report Monday morning 
a motion was made to accept it, but before action was taken 
Mrs. Barnes arose and was recognized. She said: 

“TI wish to place in nomination for the highest office in the 
gift of the Federation a woman pre-eminently suited to that 
office. For five years she was a member of the board of cor- 
respondence of her state, and for two years its chairman. She 
has been a member of this board for two years and is ably qual- 
ified for the duties of the office. Born in the West, now a resi- 
dent of the East, she is distinctively a Federation woman. She 
is prepared to carry out the policy maintained and so ably car- 
ried out by our president, Mrs. Henrotin. I place in nomina- 
tion the name of Mrs. Alice Ives Breed.” — 

The nomination was greeted with great applause, which was 
doubled when Mrs. William Tod Helmuth seconded it. 

Miss Alice French, otherwise known as Octave Thanet, the 
talented authoress, then rose to speak on the motion to adopt 
the report as a whole. Many others followed, and fully two 
hours were taken up with the speeches for the two candidates. 
The meeting began at 9.30 A. M. and it was two when the 
tellers reported the election of the first six officers as follows: 
Number of ballots cast, 674; number to elect, 338. President— 
hhelmuth, 2; Mrs. Barnes, 10; Mrs. Breed, 234; Mrs. Lowe, 429. 
Vice-President—Mrs. Lowe, 22; Mrs. Platt, 541; scattering, 10. 
Recording Secretary—Mrs. Fox, 658; scattering, 6. Corre- 
sponding Secretary—Mrs. Kendrick, 631; scattering, 12. Treas- 
urer—Mrs. Moore, 554; scattering, 10. Auditor—Mrs. Barnes, 


While the votes for directors were being counted consider- 
able business was discussed. The most important of the reso- 
lutions was one that hereafter the convention be held in Octo- 
ber instead of June. Another was that two sessions a day be 
held, morning and afternoon, and that all social functions be 
held in the evening. Another was for a vote of thanks to the 
ladies of Idaho Springs. These were all referred to the board. 

A motion was made to the effect that any president who 
had served for two terms should be made honorary. 
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Mrs. Henrotin, to whom this applied, asked Mrs. Moore to 
pur the question, which passed unanimously. 

Final action was also taken on the per capita tax as fol- 
lows: Clubs of 50 to 100 members shall be represented at the 
Biennial by the president or appointee, and one delegate; for 
each additional 100 or major fraction thereof, it shall have one 
additional delegate. Clubs of less than 50 members shall be 
represented by the president alone. State Federations of 25 
clubs or less shall have five delegates; for each additional 25 
clubs or major fraction thereof, one additional delegate. Dues 
hereafter shall be 10 cents per capita for clubs and 5 cents per 
club for State Federations. 

At 5. o’clock precisely the election of the full board of off- 
cers and directors as given above was declared and the meeting 
adjourned. 

Meantime, in Trinity Church, during the afternoon, “The 
Library Movement” was being discussed under the leadership 
of Mrs. Marion Tredway of Iowa, who spoke of the remarkable 
growth of traveling libraries in this country and introduced as 
the first speaker Mrs. E. B. Buchwalter of Ohio, who gave a 
fine paper on these libraries. 

“The growth of traveling libraries last year,” said Mrs. 
Buchwalter, ‘“‘was 750 libraries, containing 25,000 books. Recent 
developments show that the work is due to woman’s clubs. 
Those who first advocated traveling libraries had to meet as 
opposition the plea that the country people would not read 
them. Experience has shown the contrary; the people are hun- 
gry for reading and their eagerness for the books is almost pa- 
thetic. All classes are taking an interest in them. The minis- 
ter, the village barber, the farmer, the postmaster, each is ready 
to receive, distribute and care for the books. The monotony of 
the life of the farmer’s wife is something terrible to contemplate, 
anc insane asylums are crowded with them. This philanthropy 
is devoted to an amelioration of their lives and they greet it 
most eagerly. Women on the farms should be kept in touch 
with all that is best in literature, if we wish to hold the position 
among nations already attained. The traveling library furnishes 
means to do this. Railroads, the Y. M. C. A. and city gov- 
ernments are taking up the idea. Mrs. Heard of Georgia has 
opened her home, ‘Rose Hill,’ as a distributing center for 
libraries in connection with the Sea Board Air line.” | 

Miss Dotha Pinneo of Norwich, Conn., who was intro- 
duced as a woman with a “hobby,” spoke of the “Woman’s 
Clubs and the Library.” 


Mrs. Selden N. Baird of Everett, Wash., told about the 
library movement in that state. The founding of the library of 
Everett was due to the Woman’s Club of that city. Miss L. E. 
Stearns spoke for traveling libraries for children. Mrs. Louise 
Van Loon Lynch of New York gave an account of the travel- 
ing libraries of New York. One thousand one hundred and 
twenty-seven collections have been sent out from the state 
library and thirty-five for special reading. Miss Laura B. 
Moore of Boise, Idaho, and Mrs. C. S. Kinney of Salt Lake ex- 
plained the working of libraries in their cities, and a general 
discussion followed. 


The conference of literary clubs, which was to have been 
held at the Broadway Monday afternoon was crowded out by 
the long business session, but it was held at Trinity Church. 


Mrs. May Alden Ward of Cambridge, Mass., acted as chair- 
man and Mrs. William F. Slocum of Colorado opened the 
meeting with a paper on “Literature in Club Work.” In part 
she said: “‘A large proportion of the clubs in this Federation 
are either distinctively literary clubs or have sections devoted 
to literary work. They embrace so many departments of read- 
ing and study that it is not possible now even to enumerate 


them. There are two suggestions for the betterment of our 
work that are worthy of consideration; one of these proposes 
an improvement within the literary club, the other relates to a 
practical work that it ought to undertake for the public good. 
The first of these suggestions is that thoroughness should never 
be sacrificed to variety. One does not underrate in the least the 
value of the rapid growth of literary clubs and the work they 
have done in quickening thought along many lines, when one 


asks if the quality of the work accomplished shows also a 


marked gain, if there is a great advance in the literary taste, 
judgment and ability of the mass of women making up their 
membership.” 

Mrs. A. Louise McCullough of Massachusetts spoke on the 
same subject. Mrs. Frank M. Richardson of Nebraska spoke 
of travel classes and gave excellent counsel as to the best man- 
ner of conducting them. In the matter of history classes, Mrs. 
A. C. Ricketts of Nebraska said: “To take up history a club 
must have a good directed plan. The source must always be 
considered. A review of the sources will not suffice. Within 
the past two months the University of Nebraska has extended 
its hand to woman’s clubs, asking them to affiliate with the pro- 
fessors. We intend to take up the invitation in the matter of 
history, as we consider that the most important.” 


Mrs. J. S. Gale of Colorado was scheduled to speak on cur- 
rent events, but Mrs. G. McClurg of Colorado Springs was 
substituted. She spoke on the “Cliff Dwellers,” and Mrs. Sallie 
©. Hamilton of Louisiana gave the last paper, on “Current 
Events.” Among other wise things, she said: “One of the 
most hopeful signs of progress is that in these days of clubs and 
conventions there is one set apart for mothers, where women 
of intelligence come together to receive instruction, to exchange 
views, so that experience may add to the world’s accumulation 
of wisdom. It is slowly dawning on the modern consciousness 
that when mothers’ convocations are a necessity of our com- 
plex life, when the subject of home and child training employs 
the best intelligence of each mother, there will be less necessity 
for conferences to consider prison reform, social purity or the 
thousand and one other moral agencies for the betterment of 
mankind. Every question that faces the American people to- 
day has its root in the home, and when every home in this 
country is what it should be there will be no need for a cam- 
paign of reform. The helps which a woman obtains from club 
life and a liberal education are but raw materials which must be 
taken into the laboratory of home and there analyzed and re- 
produced in the character of her children. Here is the most 
effective agency for the introduction of ethics in the science of 
government.” 


Monday evening came the last of the Fourth Biennial. Im-— 
mediately after the session met Miss Margaret J. Evans of 
Minnesota read a report from the committee on education, 
showing the advancement and success in the efforts of the 25 
sections of that department. She offered no resolution coming 
from her body for the consideration of the assembly. 


Mrs. Walter Olds of Chicago, for the committee on art, 
which came to life with the present convention, offered a reso- 
lution providing for the establishment of an art department in 
the Federation. 


Dr. Mary Green of Michigan reported from the committee 
on household economics: “I urge you to take up hgasehold 
economics as you are now studying history, art and literature.” 


Mrs. Lynden Evans of Chicago spoke on “Economic 
Phases of Club Work.” “It has been our privilege to bring to 
your knowledge the work for the women who are employed in 
the business clubs, lunch clubs and organizations for those at 
work in the stores. I want to emphasize the power for good 
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that lies in these women and girls in the business world. It is 

our high privilege as club women to bring these women and 
girls to our side, although we have not had them join us as we 
should.” She then introduced a resolution to recognize the 
working women’s clubs by the Federation on the basis of co- 
operation and self-education. 

Mrs. Cornelius Stevenson of Philadelphia presented an ad- 
dress on the work of the civics department, saying: “In the 
larger cities it is evident that the number of clubs results in 
conflicting efforts. I would recommend co-operation with ex- 
isting clubs, and centralization of efforts.” 

Miss Clara de Graffenried, representing the committee on 
the industrial problem as it effects women and children, re- 
ported, and Mrs. Marian Tredway of Dubuque, Iowa, reported 
from the committee on libraries. Mrs. Mary E. Mumford, for 
the committee on resolutions, recommended that all resolutions 
be entertained by the incoming board, to print and distribute 
such as it saw fit. ; 

By a unanimous vote Mrs. Henrotin was appointed dele- 
gate to the Paris Exposition. Mrs. Henrotin moved that the 
Government be asked to appoint a woman on the Paris Expo- 
sition Commission, and her nomination of Mrs. Potter Palmer 
of Chicago for the position was indorsed. 

Mrs. Charles Morris of Wisconsin presented an invitation 
from the Citizens’ League of Milwaukee, composed of influen- 
tial business men. It complimented the Federation upon its 
work and asked it to hold the convention of 1900 in Milwaukee. 

Mrs. Roebling of the National War Relief Association read 
a communication asking the women of the Federation to aid 
in the work for the soldiers engaged in the Spanish conflict. 


in full: 
MRS. HENROTIN’S ADDRESS. 


At the Louisville Biennial I contented myself with printing 
and distributing my Biennial address among the delegates 
present, and sending copies to the clubs. I did this because I 
felt the time was short—we had but a three days’ session at 
Louisville—and also because I greatly desired the clubs should 
carefully consider the growth and enlarged sphere of the Gen- 
eral and State Federations. I thought this could be better ac- 
complished by reading a printed pamphlet, rather than by lis- 
tening to a long speech. But tonight I take my leave as your 
presiding officer, and I have such glad pride in giving you an 
account of my stewardship that I have reserved this last even- 
ing in which to briefly recapitulate the growth of the General 
Federation, and what that growth signifies as translated into 
action on the various lines of thought and work which are now 
represented in this organization. 

Up to 1892, when the first Biennial convened in Chicago, 
the effort of the Federation was naturally directed to organiza- 
tion in its simple form. It counted in membership at that time 
over 200 literary clubs and several department clubs, like the 
Chicago Woman’s Club, the host of that occasion. 

Mrs. Charlotte Emerson Brown, while apparently one of 
the best known leaders in the club movement, was in reality 
one of the most unknown. Very few, even of her intimate 
friends, had any conception of the really great ambitions she 
cherished for the future of the Federation and the far reaching 
plans for increasing its usefulness which she entertained. Dur- 
ing her second presidency she worked untiringly to centralize 
and strengthen the organization, with the happy result that at 
the second Biennial in Philadelphia, when she retired by consti- 
tutional limitation from the presidency, the Federation had in 
membership 365 clubs and five State Federations, auxiliary to 
the General: Maine, Massachusetts, Iowa, Social Science Fed- 


eration of Kansas, and Utah. This was the first occasion on 
which the State Federations appear in the records of the Gen- 
eral Federation, and they mark a new era in the development 
of the Federation idea. 

I am proud that Mrs. Brown desired me as her successor, 
and when she passed away in February of 1895 I felt that I had 
a double responsibility, not only to carry out my own concep- 
ceptions of what the Federation should be, but also, in a meas- 
ure, to be the executor of her wishes. 

At the Biennial of 1892 a great change was already apparent 
in the form of club organization, The department club was 
evidently in the ascendant, and most of the new clubs organ- 
ized between 1892 and ’94 were departmental in form. The 
various forms of club organization have been so generally dis- 
cussed that it is not necessary for me to enlarge on the depart- 
ment club. It, to my mind, is a question simply of evolution. 
The literary club, which implies self-culture, develops the de- 
partment club, which signifies knowledge put into action. A 
significant fact of most of the department clubs is that they 
adopt the name of the community in which they are organized, 
as the Denver Woman’s Club, thus pledging themselves, as it 
were, to community interests. 

The first two years of my presidency most of my thought 
and time were devoted to encouraging the promotion of State 
Federations. New Hampshire, Rhode Island, New York and 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Minnesota, Ohio, Michigan, Illinois, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Colorado, Missouri, Nebraska and the 
District of Columbia organized State Federations auxiliary to 
the General; and at the Biennial of 1896 20 State Federations 
were represented. Clubs joined the Federation from the follow- 


Mrs. Henrotin then read her annual address, which follow) ing states: Florida, Idaho, Montana, North Dakota, Oregon and 


South Dakota, and chairmen of State correspondence were ap- 
pointed. Two foreign clubs also sent reports: one from Eng- 
land and one from Australia. 

During these two years the welfare of the individual clubs 
was in no wise neglected. Programs of study covering the field 
of Social Science, of Education, of Civics, and also literary 
subjects were prepared by the General Federation and sent to 
the individual clubs. Suggestions for club work were also sent. 
Club extension was actively inaugurated in many of the states 
and town and country clubs were established in some of the 
rural districts. The organization of the Federation was also 
thoroughly perfected. The recording secretary, Mrs. C. P. 
Barnes, opened a new set of books, which are models for all 
other recording secretaries, both for brevity and convenience 
in looking up records. The corresponding secretary, Mrs. 
Philip N. Moore, organized and systematized the enormous 
duties of her office so that the great correspondence of the 
Federation proceeded without a single obstacle. The other 
general officers were interested and zealous in the performance 
of their duties. The treasurer and the auditor were always will- 
ing to assume any duty which, in the judgment of the associa- 
tion, it was wise for them to take in charge. To the vice-presi- 
dent of the term from 1894 to ’96, Mrs. Mary E. Mumford, the 
association is indebted for most loyal co-operation. She trav- 
eled for the association and in every way supplemented the 
president, and much of the success of the first two years was 
due to her exertions. 


Since 1896 the following states have organized State Fed- 
erations auxiliary to the General: Connecticut, Delaware, Wis- 
consin, North Dakota, Arkansas, Georgia, Washington, Okla- 
homa and Indian Territory. 

Vermont, Alabama, Texas and Florida have also organized 
State Federations, and during the current year Vermont and 
Florida have become auxiliary to the General. Thirty-one 
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State Federations are now organized auxiliary to the General. 

The president of the Texas State Federation is present to- 
day with us as a guest, and we trust at the next Biennial 
meeting the Texas Federation and also the Federation of Ala- 
bama will be counted among the sister Federations. 

Clubs. from the following states have joined the General 
Federation and state chairmen of correspondence have been 
appointed: Nevada, Mississippi, North Carolina, Virginia and 
Wyoming. A chairman of correspondence has 
pointed in South America—Mrs. La Fitra of Santiago, ili. 
A club has joined the Federation from Salinda, East Africa; 
one from Western Australia, and one from South America. 

The list of foreign honorary members has grown slowly, 
but women who stand for the great interests of European wo- 
men are now largely represented on our list of honorary mem- 
bers. Among the countries where we have honorary members 
are: England, France, Scotland, Germany, Canada, Egypt, 
Belgium and Holland. 

The number of clubs in each state belonging to the Gen- 
eral Federation are: Maine, 4; New Hampshire, 2; Vermont, 
2; Connecticut, 6; Rhode Island, 3; Massachusetts, 67; New 
York, 28; New Jersey, 12; Delaware, 1; Pennsylvania, 28; 
Maryland, 3; Ohio, 57; Indiana, 13; Michigan, 22; Wisconsin, 
3; Illinois, 65; Minnesota, 13; North Dakota, 4; Iowa, 36; Mis- 
souri, 16; Arkansas, 6; Kentucky, 11; Tennessee, 4; Georgia, 4; 
Mississippi, 2; Louisiana, 3; Texas, 2; North Carolina, 1; South 
Carolina, 1; Oklahoma, Indian Territory, 1; Alabama, 2; Flor- 
ida, 2; Kansas, 8; Colorado, 71; Nebraska, 9; Utah, 8; New 
Mexico, 4; Oregon, 7; Washington, 9; South Dakota, 4; Mon- 
tana, 6; Idaho, 5; Nevada, 1; California, 23; District of Colum- 
bia, 2; Wyoming, I. 

The number of clubs embraced in each State Federation is 
as follows: Maine, 96; New Hampshire, 43; Connecticut, 42; 
Rhode Island, 15; Massachusetts, 123; New Jersey, 72; Illinois, 
185; Michigan, 98; Wisconsin, 86; Minnesota, 83; North Dakota, 
12; Iowa, 181; Tennessee, 26; Washington, 44; Colorado, 104; 
District of Columbia, 10; Georgia, 27; Florida, 11; Delaware, 
11; New York, 196; Pennsylvania, 71; Ohio, 180; Vermont, 16; 
Kansas, 124; Arkansas, 35; Missouri, 83; Kentucky, 35; Ne- 
braska, 70; Oklahoma, Indian Territory, 10; Utah, 20. 

When the State Federations were first organized it was 
prophesied that they would detract from the membership of the 
General Federation, but this has not been the case. During the 
four years of my presidency the membership of individual clubs 
doubled. I think it is now safe to prognosticate that the large 
~ State Federations will not militate against the individual mem- 
bership of the General Federation. The states having the 
largest number of clubs :n the General Federation are: Colo- 
rado, Massachusetts, Ohio, Illinois, lowa and New York, and 
these states have also the largest number of clubs in State Fed- 
erations. 

Several states have large State Federations which have but 
small representation of individual clubs in the General Federa- 
tion. I am unable to account for this fact. It is not always a 
question of an energetic and capable chairman of state corre- 
spondence, or of a friendly State President. It would seem to 
be the habit in some states to join the General Federation and 
in others to be content with representation through the State 
Federation. The great increase of membership from 1896 to 
1898 came largely from the Southern and far Western States 
which have carried on an extensive propaganda for club ex- 
tension. The next two years will see a wonderful growth of 
this movement through the South and far West. 


Since 1894 the Federation has held one Biennial in the 
South—at Louisville—two council meetings and conventions; 


one in connection with the Atlanta Exposition and one in con- 
nection with the Nashville Centennial; and from the seed 
planted at both of these conventions we have reaped an abun- 
dant harvest. The General Federation owes a deed of gratitude 
which it can never repay, to Mrs. Barnes, the recording secre- 
tary, and to Mrs. Moore, corresponding secretary, and 
also to Mrs. Trumbull, the treasurer from 1896 to ’98; 
and Miss Laws, the auditor. These officers have so systema- 
tized the work of this great organization that it can be carried 
on with comparative ease, and it is due to the two former off- 


cers that during the four years of active organization and cen- 


tralization, not the least friction has occurred. They have ap- 
prehended the wisdom of each one doing their duty and theirs 
alone. The work of the Federation is difficult because it has no 
permanent office and the officers are separated by great dis- 
tances. It has, therefore, required great executive ability and 
tact to successfully organize the administrative details of so 
vast an organization. It is a great pleasure to me to testify to 
my own appreciation of the labor of these two officers, and I 
feel that a large part of the success of this administration is due 
to them. 


This Biennial must have convinced even the most skeptical 
of the present and latent power of the General Federation. The 
reports presented by the Chairmen of State Correspondence 
and Presidents of State Federations, of the educational work 
organized by the States and clubs, the various practical move- 
ments which are being fostered by this agency, all point to 
the value of the work and study classes of the Federation. In 
a word, it is now a great post-graduate university. Not as well 
systematized as if controlled by a university faculty, but per- 
haps for that reason better suited to the needs of the diverse 
sections and clubs which form the student body. The Federa- 
tion has one great advantage over a university per se—it is 
able to put into action the result of study and of investigation, 
thus co-ordinating knowledge and action. The club member 
receives her education as an individual in the club. The club 
goes to the State and there meets a larger life in the State Fed- 
eration as a citizen; while the State Federations and the clubs 
come to the General: Federation as a nation. 


And now a word as to the new aspects of our National 
life. When the war was first declared I fancy that to many of 
us it came with a certain shock that made us pause as i we. 
had received a blow, and stop to consider what it signified when 
a great industrial nation, supposed to be pledged to the triumph 
of right through arbitration, should go to war. Whether the 
war could have been averted or not, it does not behoove us 
to-day to ask; it is here, and the question before the women of 
the country is, in what manner we must accept it. I trust I 
shall not be accused of the fanaticism of sympathy when I say 
that I think we should bear our part in it, and that I am sur- 
prised that the women of the country do not seem to realize 
their great ethical responsibility on this occasion. If this 


war means anything to us as a nation, we must accept it in the 


same spirit with which the Crusaders went to Palestine to res- 
cue the tomb of Christ. I think the women should take it 
very solemnly. If it is necessary that we sacrifice on the altar 
of Liberty, then let us accompany that sacrifice with the ap- 
propriate ceremonies, and let us by our attitude in this great 
National crisis demonstrate that we enter into the spirit of the 
sacrifice, and that we unite with the greatest of American poets 
when he says: 


“Among the nations bright beyond compare 
What were our lives without thee? 
What all our lives to save thee? 
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We reck not what we gave thee; 
We will not dare to doubt thee, 
But ask whatever else, and we will dare!” 


At the Louisville Biennial the work of the clubs was repre- 
sented in the following departments: Literature, Education, 
Philanthropy, Social Economics, the Home, and Finance. The 
form of the departments has been slightly changed to suit the 
later developments of Federation work. At this Biennial the 
clubs have reported their work under the following heads: 
Education, Art, Home, Economics, Industrial Conditions as 
Affecting Women and Children, Civic Clubs and Town and 
Village Improvement Associations, Economic Phases of Club 
Work, and Literary Clubs. 


Instead of three days’ session we have held practically a 
seven day session and every moment has been full. Naturally 
all the time has not been devoted to the holding of meetings. 
Much social intercourse has supplemented the large gatherings. 
And this social intercourse is as important a factor, in my mind, 
as the sessions themSelves, for the co-ordination of social life 
is an integral part of the work of the General Federation. 


During my presidency I have been constantly traveling 
visiting: the State Federations and clubs. I have been present 
at the formation of many of the State Federations. I have at- 
tended the annual meetings of many of the States and I can 
testify to the practical advantages which accrue to the States by 
the formation of Federations, not only in the educational field 
and jn constructive work, but in the broadening of social life 
and the feeling of solidarity which grows when once a year the 
women of the State are brought into intimate contact. All the 
programs presented at the State Federation are remarkable for 
the breadth of work and the growing interest which they evince 
in Civics and in Sociology. The reports of the Presidents of 
the State Federations will be published, and I would earnestly 


urge on that body that they keep in constant communication - 


with each other, and that the General Federation establish for 
the benefit of the State Federations a Bureau of Reciprocity and 
forward to each President of the State Federations, circular 
letters and other printed matter of the sister State Federations, 
and also to the Chairmen of State Correspondence in those 
States where State Federations are not yet organized. It is 
no longer possible for the General Federation to conduct a 
Bureau of Reciprocity, the organization is too large; but such 
a Bureau, which would limit its work to the needs of the State 
Federations, is practicable and can be of inestimable value. It 
will also greatly assist the General Federation, as the problem 
now before this body is to retain the loyal co-operation of the 
State Federations and the individual clubs. And this can only 
be accomplished by being of use and assisting them to obtain 
a broad and National view of the Federation movement. The 
General Federation can serve no purpose except as the ser- 
vant of all. It is by no means a fixed fact, and while to-day it 
seems advancing on the broad lines of progress, it is yet on 
trial. There never was a time when society was less tolerant of 
large organizations which do not justify the amount of execu- 
tive ability and energy displayed in sustaining them. The con- 
servation of energy must be always kept in mind, and the 
General Federation with its great State Federations, cannot 
relax its vigilance. It has yet worlds to conquer, and to do this 
effectively it must lose sight of its own vastness and direct its 
efforts toward a solution of the great social questions which 
are now absorbing the interest of the world’s thinkers, and be 
a factor of practical utility. 

The Woman’s Club Movement to my mind illustrates the 
true philosophy of woman’s place in society. The work of 


woman is, above all, educational, constructive and co-ordinating 
and she is always successful in following those lines. The atti- 
tude of her mind towards social questions must be large and 
positive. It is the good rather than the evil which she must 
emphasize, for “Freedom is more large than Crime, and Error 
is more small than Time.” : 

The question before the world to-day is correlation of forces. 
Each Biennial of the General Federation has been marked by 
a distinct step in this movement. The first Biennial of 1892 was 
organization; the second of 1894 by the movement towards 
State Federations; the third of 1896 by the co-ordination of 
Educational Forces; and the fourth of 1898 marks what I fore- 
see will be a distinct advance in the line of the Federation en- 
deavor, the co-ordinating of the forces of social life. In other 
words, the raising of the standard of the average life and the 
effort to bring into it all the things which go to make up well 
being and harmony—in a word, to emphasize the unity of life. 

Take education, for instance. The great educators are giv- 
ing their entire time and strength towards the co-ordinating 
of educational forces. Education in the past was viewed as a 
thing by itself—the separate sense. But now, the general in- 
terest in the subject and the growing feeling for unity of life 
has brought about an entirely different point of view. The co- 
operation of parents and teachers is beginning—the co-ordina- 
tion of home and school; not alone what is taught the child, 
he is educated in the unity in social life. 


And with this new view of education women are realizing 
that it is not confined to the child, but is a continuous process 
in their own development. It extends from the cradle to the 
grave. Our earthly life is the duty of development into sym- 
metry. They are thus looking out on society with a large 
view and coming out from their own narrow lives into the 
community life. The well-being of woman must proceed upon 
the same lines of development in the future that it has in the 
past. The peaceful arts, the realm of home, and all that makes 
for peace, is her strength and a!ways will be her glory, and 
that phase of civilization which emphasizes the value of the 
great idea of unity is the one propitious to her growth. 


The most recent form of club organization is the County - 


or City Federation, and it is a significant fact that the oldest 
State Federation and the one which began its career at the Kan- 
sas and Western Missouri Social Science Federation, is the one 
in which the City Federation has the largest development; and 
the woman’s club in this manner plays a most important part 
in the social economy of the community. Man finds his com- 
munity life in his business and in politics, but the woman finds 
it, in the present day, in her club, which banishes all her small 
artificial distinctions and conventionalities. 


As a proof of the broadening effect of club life on the 
woman’s point of view, take the sessions in which the work of 
the clubs has been represented at this Biennial: Home Eco- 
nomics, a broad term which embraces not only the family idea, 
but the individual as passing out from the family to become a 
part of the community. Civic Clubs and Town and Village 
Improvement Associations show how woman is enlarging her 
conception of her duty towards her own community and the 
State. She is not limiting her vision to depositing a vote or 
expressing an opinion, but is entering through these associa- 
tions into the active community life, thus gaining a large and 
clear conception of the duties of citizenship, and thereby recog- 
nizing the interdependence of her life and that of her family 
with the great community life, of which she is a unit. 

The department of Industrial Conditions as Affecting Wo- 
men and Children is another sign of the enlarged view of the 
clubs. Many of the members, in fact the larger part, are home 
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makers, heads of families, but they have studied Sociology to 
some purpose and know that it is quite as important for them 
to apprehend the economic and the financial condition of wo- 
men as for the woman who is struggling in the competitive 
_labor market; that it is as necessary for the woman in her own 
home that her sister worker should receive a liberal wage and 
work under sanitary conditions, as for the worker herself; that 
the well-being of her family is linked with the well-being of 
every other human being. Phillips Brooks speaks of the mira- 
cle of the advancing civilization whose purpose is not to do 
away with struggle, but to make the conditions of struggle 
fair and the prospect of struggle hopeful; and he adds that in 
the spirit of this miracle we must throw ourselves into the 
world’s work with “diffused intelligence, mutual respect and 
brotherly kindness.” 

In Economic Phases of Club Life we see the effect of the 
co-ordinating of social life. Clubs of self-supporting women 
and girls are joining the State and General Federations, and 
these clubs are broadening the outlook of their members and 
bringing them into the great social world, not alone as a re- 
ceiver, but as a giver, which is the only true relationship of 
life. Giving and receiving must be one; and in the club or- 
ganizations perhaps more than in any other form, it is what 
the individual gives of herself which is of value to the com- 
munity. 


other phase of Economics. The solidarity of interests between 
city and country women is thus being fostered, and the town 
and the country are being drawn together, so that in time the 
superfluity of one can be passed on to supplement the deficiency 
of the life of the other. 

The Department of Education has presented reports most 
practical in their nature. The Section on Circulating and Trav- 
eling Libraries shows a great advance in the progress of the 
Library Movement. And in the Art Conference the whole 
trend of the papers and discussions was to give a part to those 
who have no part in “yon green living fields of art.” 

I am more and more impressed with the value of the Wo- 
man’s Club Movement in Economics. In my last* address I 
said that woman would enter into the competitive struggle 
for existence far oftener than she does at present when neces- 
sity is usually the spur which forces her into the labor market, 
did not those altruistic organizations furnish her with occupa- 
tion. And the world profits economically by the energy and 
the intelligence of the highly developed modern woman from 
her work in Sociology. 

In this country women are perforce obliged to perform 
much of the remedial work of the world and they should real- 
ize the importance of aiding sociological research and keeping 
a record of club work, a record well systematized, and not 
oniy giving an account of the work performed, but also the 
conclusions deducted from the results of such work. These 
records would be invaluable, not only in city, but also in coun- 
try clubs. 

More and more the Federation by embracing such lines ot 
work, stands as a protest against materialism. In the General 
I’ederation there is not a salaried officer, and this great organ- 
ization is conducted with the strictest economy. It has not 
built up a great institution, and the.commercial spirit is thus 
far foreign as a motive of action. I rarely present a negative 
side, but I may be pardoned for emphasizing the value of ig- 
noring, as far as possible, the commercial aspect of club life. 
Let us continue to keep trade where it belongs and beware of 
using the clubs for any personal advantage, pecuniary or other- 
We meet commercialism on all sides, in society, in the 


wise. 


The organization of the Town and Country Clubs is an- 


church, in politics, even in education, and the Federation has 
a great future before it if it will avoid it. We can prove by 
the spirit of our organization that “Time has not run back and 
fetched the Age of Gold.” 

All great associations seein at times to be more or less 
crucified on the cross of personal ambition. But this is more 
in the seeming than in the reality. If it is built on the truth, 
it will survive even that blight. In speaking to a great states- 
man of my idea and aspiration of the Federation, he said to 
me that he considered it one of the most powerful potentiali- 
ties for the higher advancement of this country, and that as 
an organization we must not be disturbed even if occasionally 
it would suffer a seeming set-back; that it was founded, in his 
opinion, on the true principle of woman’s part in the world’s 
work, and therefore would survive all malign influences; and I 
have faith to believe that what we have done is but the earnest 
of what we shall do. 

The Federation is pledged to the support of the great posi- 
tive movements, and its phenomenal growth, its large member- 
ship, represent a potentiality which will bring to the average 
life intellectual .culture and a large social life. based upon the 
conservation of intellectual energy and the quickening of spirit- 
ual ideals. And here, I believe, is the key-note of the future 
power, as it has been in the past, of the Federation idea. It 
is, as I said in my last Biennial address, the spontaneous ex- 
pression of the activity within us, the one intelligence, God. 

As Sidney Lanier says: 


Sweet friends, 

Man’s love ascends 

To finer and diviner ends 

Than man’s mere thought e’er comprehends. 


Were we to fix our eyes on the detail of actual life we 
might well pause in consternation at the picture which is un- 
rolled before us in the Europe and American of to-day with 
its seeming conflicting forces—military, social, industrial. But 
we have a vision of that “colossal man” which is “destined to 
survive all martyrdoms, as he has survived all ages;” and to 
‘bring him to perfection is the aim of our aspirations and our 
ideals. In his apotheosis will stand beside him sharing his tri- 
umph, as she has his toil and his sorrow, the “colossal woman.” 

The motive of the Federation is of necessity the religious 
motive, not as allied to any church or any creed or any nation, 
but underlying them all. It is one form of the modern ex- 
pression for the ideal life. And this life is in our blood—we 
must perforce lead it. We need not speak its truths in the 
temples; that is a form of religion to which only the elect are 
called; but we must live an applied Christianity. We must live 
it in the marts of trade, in the home, in the school, in the 
world. 


Do not use a baking powder of doubtful quality 
when, for a few cents more, 
you can buy 


Cleveland’s 
Baking Powder 


a pure cream of tartar powder with a record of 
28 years’ use among the best housekeepers, 
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What greater service can be rendered the world than to 
be constantly reminded, not by words but by deeds, that man 
does not live by bread alone? If this Federation is but one 
step in the ladder of progress by which the colossal woman 
mounts upward, surely all the labor we have given to it and 
all the love we bear it,yhas not been in vain. 


Mrs. Henrotin introduced the new officers with a few grace- 
ful words. Mrs. Lowe, who was received with the greatest 
show of applause and pleasure, in thanking the Federation for 
the honor bestowed upon her, said: 

“A few days ago, as I stood upon the pinnacle of Pike’s 
Peak, I sent this message over the wire to my friends in the 
far-away South: ‘I salute you from the grandest height upon 
which I shall ever stand.’ But to-day the women of this Fed- 
eration have placed me upon an eminence far above that lofty 
peak, for in chosing me to be your leader imshis great work 
you have been actuated by that altruistic principle which is 
rare among women or men. You have selected your president 
from the weakest section of this Federation, and in doing this 
you have said that it is your desire to strengthen the weak, 
and not to emphasize the strong. 

“There are few organizations, my friends, in this day and 
hour that live up to the sentiment expressed in their motto, but 
you have proven to the world that there is one organization 
of women that does live up to high and lofty aims set forth in 
the motto before us. 

“As I listened to the speeches made upon this floor to-day 
from those women who feared to cast their votes for me be- 
cause I was unknown and untried in this great national organ- 
ization, I was filled with pride to be the candidate before 
this body of serious women who desired above all things to 
know if the candidate, from whatever section she might come, 
be a capable true woman. 

“ *What shall we expect,’ they said, ‘from this candidate on 
the policy of which this great organization is to be based?’ 

“In reply to these anxious friends, let me say that I con- 
sider it unwise for any woman to define a policy for an or- 
ganization so great and with such lofty aims and diverse inter- 
ests as this, without consultation of those capable women whom 
you have chosen as her associates and counselors. I can 
readily understand, however, that an individual expression from 
me at this time would be interesting to you, and from this 
standpoint I say to you that the flourishing condition of this 
Federation to-day leads me to believe that the wise policy which 
has been adopted and so faithfully adhered to in the past should 
be the foundation stone in the structure we hope to build in the 
future. 

“IT should seek the co-operation of existing institutions, 
and if the fabric be faulty, seek to strengthen it rather than 
draw from it power to create anew. Above all things, I say to 
you, let us preserve and strengthen that bond of union which 
is the pride of this national body. 

“I have been! called the ‘Southern candidate,’ or the 
‘Georgia woman,’ but the election of to-day makes me the wo- 
man of the National Federation, ready to serve you, respond- 
ing to the call of Maine, or the far-away Northwest, as readily 
as I shall answer the invitation from Georgia or Florida. I 
thank you in the name of the South, that you have shown to 
the women of my section that you have opened your hearts, 
and your doors, and that you invite them to come and join this 
progressive march based upon the higher education and broader 
development of women. I thank you for the strong, earnest 
women you have placed beside me, whose wise counsels shall 
at all times be my guide. Yet I realize that we of the present 
administration must paint our deeds in vivid colors if we would 


have them shine against a background so brilliant as that which 
has been left us by our retiring president and her cabinet, and 
I ask your co-operation and support. With this we shall to- 
gether lead this Federation on to loftier heights and nobler 
achievements than ever before.” 

Mrs. Platt was compelled to make a short speech, after 
which Mrs. Charles A. Fox, the recording secretary, and Mrs. 
George Kendrick, Jr., corresponding secretary, were greeted 
with prolonged applause. Mrs. C. P. Barnes of Louisville, au- 
ditor, and Mrs. Philip N. Moore of St. Louis, treasurer, were 
introduced in a few witty words from Mrs. Lowe. 

Miss Anita Muldoon of Louisville, sang in beautiful round 
tones, the patriotic song, “March On, Brave Lads, March On.” 

Mrs. Longstreth was then introduced as “the woman who 
has toiled so faithfully for our pleasures.” She responded with 
a bow. 

Mrs. Lowe then said: “By virtue of authority vested in me 
by this convention, I hereby declare the fourth Biennial ad- 
journed, to meet in 1900.” 

An informal re¢eption was held on the stage after adjourn- 
ment, when Mrs. Henrotin, the retiring president, and Mrs. 
Lowe, the new incumbent, were the centers of the respective 
gatherings. Showers of congratulations and hearty good- 
wishes were expressed by the hundreds of women, all of whom 
enthused over the gracious and witty reception of the chair by 
Mrs. Lowe and the successful incumbency of Mrs. Henrotin. 

There was a meeting of the new Board of Directors next 
morning, when the new committees were discussed. They will 
meet again in October, probably at Philadelphia. A call at 
the Broadway Theatre the next morning revealed a sudden 
transformation over night. The crowds of handsomely dressed 
women were gone; an oppressive silence prevailed in place of 
the babel of tongues that had prevailed for a week; the corri- 
dors were deserted, the Bureau of Information was empty; 
men, plain men, were busy tearing down the decorations and 
fair woman was conspicuously absent. The Fourth Biennial 
was over; adjourned to meet next time,—where? 


Everybody goes somewhere in the vacation season, and the 
question of how and where to go becomes of vital importance 
with the advent of summer. The floating palaces, called steam- 
boats by some people, belonging to the Fall River Line, fur- 
nish the acme of comfort, facility and pleasure between Boston 
and New York. Are you coming East, to go to seashore, 
city or mountain? Are you going to New York and perhaps 
from there onward? Plan to put in the ride between Boston 
and New York by the magnificent Priscilla or the luxurious 
Puritan. The ride through Long Island Sound is beautiful at 
any season, but just now it is something long to be remem- 
bered. If you are one of the unfortunates who are not fa- 
miliar with the Fall River Line, try it. You will never be 


sorry. 


Bates Waéists, 


For Ladies, Misses, Children and the Baby. 
Also for MATERNITY. 
Infant’s First Clothes, without pins or bind- 
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THE NEW ERA COOKING-SCHOOL DEPARTIIENT. 


By Mrs. Harriet A. Higbee, Supt., Worcester, Mass. 


ORACE BUSHNELL, D. D., LL. D., Congrega- 
tional minister, born in Connecticut, 1802, graduate 
of Yale College, 1827, an author of a number of re- 
ligious and literary works, and one of the most at- 

tractive preachers of his day, has this to say on the food sub- 
ject: 

“The child is taken when his training begins, in a state of 
naturalness as respects all bodily tastes and tempers, and the 
endeavor should be to keep him in that key, to let no stimula- 
tion of excess or delicacy disturb the simplicity of nature, and 
no sensual pleasure in the name of food become a want or ex- 
pectation of his appetite. Any artificial appetite begun is the 
beginning of distemper, disease, and a general disturbance of 
natural proportion. Nine-tenths of the intemperate drinking 
begins, not in grief and destitution, as we often hear, but in 
vicious feeding!” 

When a child is born under proper conditions, its tastes are 
natural, that is, fixed and determined, and not artificial or ac- 
quired. When we come to realize that the condition of the 
child may be changed even before its birth by the ignorance of 
its parents in respect to the fulfilling of the law that “natural 
food makes possible natural conditions,” so as to be abnormally 
developed and, of course, have abnormal or unnatural tastes 
and appetites, we begin to recognize the importance of the use 
of natural foods. Every living creature rejoices in the use of 
the faculties which God has given it. Insect, beast and bird 
alike select the food best suited to their development. The ac- 
tive birds live on the active insects, or small seeds that contain 
phosphorus, while the sluggish hen or robin is content with 
corn or worms which contain much less of the life-giving ele- 
ment; and migratory birds while they remain quiet raising their 
young, live. me emi and berries, but in the fall get a supply of 
strength for flight by eating seeds and active insects. The vi- 
tality of plants, the muscular activity of animals, and the vigor 
of man depend on phosphorus. 


Thus we find that the birds instinctively select the food just 
suited to the need of the time and work to be done. So a 
child who is allowed to grow up with natural tastes, who has 
never tasted sugar or butter, or white bread or any other ele- 
ments of food that have been disassociated or separated from 
their natural conditions, whose tastes are therefore unperverted 
and a safe guide in the selection of food, will instinctively (like 
the bird) choose just the food which is best adapted to his con- 
dition at the time. Nature is as kind to man as to the bird and 
beast. Nature has not only endowed man with the intelligence 
that makes him capable of selecting, but has provided the 
proper material from which to select just the necessary kind 
and amount of food suited to his needs. Nature resents care- 
lessness and is relentless in her punishment. So if the mother, 
through carelessness or ignorance, lives upon food deficient in 
tissue building or energy producing properties before her child 
is born, although at the time she may not be conscious of the 
result, she will find the manifestation of that deficiency in a 
sickly child, whose tastes will be unnatural and an unsafe guide 
in selecting food best suited to its bodily development. 


What a responsibility rests upon the mother! Yet the way 
is made easy whereby she may be sure that she is making no 
mistakes either carelessly or ignorantly. Nature points the 
way. Nature provides the material in natural food products. 


Nature makes no mistakes. Utilize Nature’s food products. 
The best of natural food products are milk, grains, vegetables, 
fruit and nuts, which furnish all that the system requires to 
build and repair its tissues and provide heat and energy for its 
activity. 

Egyptian bricks can no more be made without straw than 
brains can be made to work and bones, teeth and nerves be 
strong without phosphorus; or muscles be hard and elastic and 
flesh be firm without nitrogen, and the bodily heat and activity 
maintained without carbo-hydrates. No farmer would expect 
to raise wheat in a soil containing no nitrogen, lime, or phos- 
phorus, make hens profitable on food furnishing no lime for 
egg shells, or keep bees on an island on which no flowers 
could be found. Why then do parents expect to develop a 
healthy, well rounded, beautiful man or woman, a joy to the 
world and a credit to themselves and their country on white 
bread, pies, cakes, preserves, biscuits, griddle cakes and dough- 
nuts, the most impoverished form of food in use today? 

Apply the rule that “natural food makes possible natural 
conditions,” and to aid in attaining the result consult the fol- 
lowing recipes: 

Shredded Wheat Biscuit Served Cold.—Hold the Biscuit 
between thumb and second finger, and with bottom side down, 
dip it quickly in cold milk, then hold it perpendicularly until 
the milk drains off. Place the biscuit on the plate on which it 
is to be served. Let set from three to five minutes and serve 
with top dressing of cream, or with milk; sugar to taste. 

136 Blackberries in Shredded Wheat Biscuit Baskets.—One 
quart fruit, 4 cup sugar, % cup ice water, or chopped ice, 6 


Shredded Wheat Biscuit, % pint thin cream, powdered sugar. 


Wash and pick over the berries, crush 2-3 of them, add the 
sugar and ice water, set in cool place one hour. Prepare the 
biscuit by cutting with a sharp pointed knife, an oblong cavity 
in the top of the biscuit, about 1% inch from sides and ends; 
carefully remove the top and all inside shreds, making a basket. 
Fill with the crushed berries, letting the syrup saturate the bis- 
cuit. Put the whole berries on top, sprinkle with powdered 
sugar and serve with cream. 


Raspberries, Strawberries, Bananas, may be prepared in the 
same way. Blueberries may be used without crushing. Pine- 
apple, Peaches, or Cantaloupe may also be used, paring and cut- 
ting fine with a silver knife, using same proportions of sugar and 
water. 


Tomato and Cucumber Sandwiches.—Twelve Shredded 
Wheat Biscuit, 4 medium size tomatoes, 2 cucumbers, French 
dressing, No. 2. Recipe No. 204, Vital Question. 


Remove skin from tomatoes and cucumbers, cut into dice, 
mix together and turn over them the French dressing, stirring 
it in well. Set in a cool place until thoroughly cold. Split the 
biscuit, dip the inside of the halves very quickly in cold water, 
taking care not to wet the outside at all. Place the halves to- 
gether, put in pan in oven until hot. Separate the halves, and 
with a knife first dipped in hot water, lay thin slices of good 
butter on the inside of the halves. Put a layer of the prepared 
tomato and cucumber on the bottom half, place the top half on, 
press lightly together, smooth on ends and sides, and, if these 
sandwiches are to be taken to a picnic, wrap in tissue paper. 


Raisin and Nut Sandwiches.—'% tb. layer raisins, tb. 
English walnuts, 8 Shredded Wheat Biscuit, 1-3 cup grape juice. 
Seed and chop the raisins. Crack nuts, remove meat and chop 
fine, mix with the chopped raisins. Moisten with the grape 
juice until it is of consistency to spread. Split and toast the 
biscuit, butter lightly, spread a layer of the raisins and nuts on 
bottom half, put top half on, press lightly together, smooth 
sides and ends and wrap in tissue paper. 
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“THE FEDERATION SPECIAL.” 

f : \ HERE were others, but it will be impossible ever to 
convince the woman who went to Denver on the 
“Federation Special” that any others afforded half 

so good a time. For had we been princesses of the 
blood royal no more could have been done for us in the dif- 
ferent cities where we stopped. 

Wednesday evening, June 15, a car-load of us left Boston 
by the Fall River Line, taking the “Priscilla,” that floating 
palace which thas yet to be matched on the sea, one hour later. 
We were accompanied by Mr. Louis Ewald, the Boston agent 
of the Missouri Pacific Railway, who personally looked after 
those details which add to the comfort and happiness of ladies 
while traveling. After an hour or two of pleasant converse 
every one settled for a good night’s rest in her comfortable 
state-room, so that the next morning all were fresh and eager 
for the start at Jersey City. 


Four car-loads were taken out from there at 10 A. M., our © 


party having been increased by additions from New York, New 
Jersey, Connecticut, Massachusetts and Vermont, under the 
general leadership of Mrs. Tod Helmuth. Another car was put 
on at Philadelphia and fresh installments of club women were 
taken on all the way to Washington. The train was made up 
of vestibuled Pullmans and was chartered special, in charge 
of Mr. J. B. McCann, traveling passenger agent of the Missouri 
Pacific Railway. The route taken was via the “Royal Blue 
Line” of the Baltimore & Ohio R. R., to St. Louis, and the 
“Colorado Short Line” from there on. 

The representatives of the New England States, under the 
leadership of the editor of The Club Woman, occupied one 
full car and half of another. The Washington delegation com- 
pleted the second car, under the leadership of Mrs. Mary S. 
Lockwood. The third car was filled with New Jersey women, 
with Miss Cecilia Gaines, their State president, at the head, 
and the New York delegates occupied the fourth and fifth 
coaches. The observation car is used as a sort of reception 
room, where little social surprises take place. On Friday 
while the train was speeding across the country a birthday sur- 
prise party was given in the observation car in honor of Mrs. 
William Tod Helmuth, president of the New York State Fed- 
eration, and at the head of the New York delegation. 

When we arrived at Washington, Thursday afternoon, Mrs. 
Lockwood and Mrs. Mary S. Gist, as president and secretary 
of the District of Columbia Federation, were at the station to 
meet us. Mr. McCann had arranged for plenty of carriages 
and we were taken immediately to the White House, where 
President McKinley received us with a hearty handshake and 
a pleasant word for all, and a flower for the youngest member 
of our party, little Florence Freeland of Fairfield, Me. After 
the reception, carriages were taken for a drive which ended at 
the new Congressional Library, which closes every day at four, 
but which was opened for us as a special favor, and we were 
shown all over the beautiful building by the assistant librarians. 

On our arrival at the Ebbett House, the freedom of which 
Col. Burch placed at our disposal, we disposed of a delicious 
dinner and then found that the members of the National Press 
Association had arranged a reception for us in the parlors 
above. When we finally sought our berths, shortly after ten 
o’clock, we felt that no busy bee ever improved the shining 
hours more diligently than we had at the National Capital. 

At Cincinnati we made another stop. The B. & O. S. W. 
people, through Mr. H. A. Wells, had three special cars in 
waiting at the station and to these the members of the delega- 
tion were at once transferred and taken for a trolley ride 
through Eden Park, across Mt. Auburn, through Clifton to 
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College Hill and back by way of Chester Park and Avondale. 
Mrs. H. B. Morehead, the retiring President of the Cincinnati 
Woman’s Club, joined the party at the station and assisted in 
extending the hospitalities of the Queen City. After the trol- 
ley ride the Grand Hotel did itself proud in the handling of the 
guests, and a better satisfied and more complimentary delega- 
tion never went out from a better feast than the dinner which 


was so admirably served by the Grand. The parlors and re- — 


ception rooms were all thrown open to the visitors, and special 
music regaled their ears. Mr. Shears devoted himself to the 
comfort of his guests, and sent everybody away happy... 

St. Louis was reached early Saturday morning. Break- 
fast was taken at the Harvey Eating House in the station, after 
which a carriage drive of three hours was taken, which covered 
the greater part of the city, especially the beautiful residential 
portions. At noon we alighted at the Planters’ Hotel, one of 
the most beautiful hotels in the country, not excepting those 
of New York City. Here we were given the freedom of the 
house, and the afternoon hours were devoted to rest by some, 
while others went driving or shopping. A bountiful dinner 
was served, during which handsome souvenir spoons of the 
hotel were distributed to guests. The manager coming in a 
few moments after, was obliged to make a speech in response 
to the thanks of the “Federation Special,” as expressed in a 
pretty speech by Mrs. Helmuth. Finally, the happy day was 
brought to a close by a special illumination of the handsome 
Union Station, the largest and most beautiful in the world. 

The ride next day across the Kansas prairies, the lunch at 
the Ossawatomie and visit to John Brown’s monument, the 
supper at Gypsum City, where the entire population had con- 
gregated to behold us, will always remain a happy memory. 
Out on the prairie, Mr. McCann stopped the train and pro- 
duced a photographer. We all alighted and now nearly every 
member of the party is in possession of a fine photograph of 
the whole delegation with our train in the background. Mr. 
McCann is in possession of more. In St. Louis a collection 
was taken up and a handsome silver inkstand and an exquisite 
watch-guard, set with a diamond and containing a four-leaved 
clover, were bought. So when he shouted “all aboard” in his 
haste to keep ahead of the regular train, these club women, for 
once, did not obey him. Mrs. Helmuth and Miss Gaines made 
the presentation speeches, and he responded as well as his com- 
plete surprise would allow. 

There was a general feeling of sadness that night aboard 
the train, at the thought that the delightful journey was nearly 
over, and our pleasant relations must be broken, even for the 
Biennial; and all the next morning the remark was constantly 
heard, “I’m so sorry we're almost there.” From Pueblo on we 
had the magnificent mountain views, with Pike’s Peak grow- 
ing nearer and nearer. During the morning a song was writ- 
ten, every delegation contributing something towards it. To 
the uninitiated it may seem like doggerel, but not to us, when 
we alighted at Palmer Lake, 9000 feet above the level of the 
sea we had left behind, and where Mrs. Westover-Alden stood 
up on a table and led in singing it, to the college time of “T’ll 
Bet My Money on a Bobtail Nag,” and dealing it out line by 
line as the deacons used to give out the Orthodox hymns in 
old times. The song is entitled, “The Trip of the Federated 
Special,” and is as follows: 

Oh, have you heard the latest news, latest news, latest news? 
The Federation on the rail for the great Biennial— 

The Missouri Pacific’s won the race, won the race— 

J. P. McCann has set the pace—to the mountains far away! 


Chorus— 
We are bound to ride all night, 


Drink Freely 
Spring Water 


FROM SARATOGA. 


America’s Greatest Water. 


IT CURES 
Diabetes, Bright’s Disease, 
Rheumatism, Gout, Kidney 
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SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
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‘‘The Survival of the Fittest.’’ 


EDUCATION. 


The oldest of the high-class educational magazines entered its 18th year 
September, 1897. In its sphere it is A RECOGNIZED LEADER. 
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fail to take and read the oldest and best e ucational monthly 
magazine in the ited States. All articles printed in Education 
are STRICTLY ORIGIN 
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We are bound to ride all day, 
In a Pullman car so high and gay, 
To the mountains far away! 


We'll tell you who we have on board, have on board, have on 
board, 

If you will listen to our word, 

You’ know when you have theard. 

Miss Helen Winslow from “down East,” from down East, from 
down East; 

She is the great “Club Woman’s” friend, 

To her a dollar send. 


(Chorus. ) 


{ 
New York is strong with Helmuth’s lead, Helmuth’s lead, Hel- 
muth’s lead, 
The Empire State brings up the rear, 
And her councils we all heed; 
She spans the plains forty strong, forty strong, forty strong; 
They’ll blaze the way for right, not wrong, 
As he who runs‘ may read. 


(Chorus. ) 


What shall we say of the Jersey blues, the Jersey blues, the 
Jersey blues? 

The “Gaines” they’ve made have well repaid 

For the extra special through; 

Through pastures green and desert sands, desert sands, desert 
sands, 

Through canon, cactus, dogtown lands to the mountains far 
away. 


(Chorus. ) 


There’s Mrs. Lockwood from D. C., from D. C., from D. C, 
She’s just as bright as bright can be, 

The medal tells you so, 
And all the clubs of Washington, Washington, Washington, 
Have counted her their biggest gun, 

As Denver soon shall know. 


(Chorus. ) 


There’s a “‘sunshine woman” on the train, on the train, on the 
train, 
She’s big of heart and big of brain, 
The “only woman” here. 
Her bright face haunts each crowded car, crowded car, crowded 


car, 
We love her near, we seek her far, 
Westover Alden, :dear. 


(Chorus. ) 


One afternoon a prairie rose, prairie rose, prairie rose, ° 
Peeped out and saw an engine’s nose, 

Blossom out with girls. 
Their pictures fair were taken there, taken there, taken there, 
And presentation speeches rare, 

Made by Federation pearls. 


(Chorus. ) 
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ABOUT SADDLES. 


Anatomical. 


See how the cushions receive the 
pelvis bones and rest the body, 


Prevents pressing on the sensitive parts—injury impossible; 
and after a long ride you don’t feel stiff and sore. 

Examine the Christy Saddle, then examine all other saddles, 
and it will not surprise you to know that the medical profession 
of the country has endorsed the Christy Saddle. 


Adepted and furnished as a regular equipment without 
additional charge, by all the leading manufacturers ef high 
grade bicycles. 


A. CG. SPALDING & BROS. 


NEW YORK. CHICACO. 


The American 
Kitchen Magazine 


gives its readers a broad and progressive treatment of 
domestic science. 

Its standpoint is distinctively educational; its meth- 
ods are always practical. 

It is not an exponent of society fads. 

It does not voice the theories of any one school or 
society; its policy is to give American women the benefit 
of every possible improvement in household man- 
agement. 

Its contents, therefore, include the results of expert 
scientific experiment and the tried wisdom of practical 
housekeepers. 

Its aim is to aid in establishing an individual and 
municipal housekeeping that shall be simple and health- 
ful, scientific and reasonable. 


MARY J. LINCOLN and ANNA BARROWS, Editors. 


WRITE FOR A FREE SAMPLE TO 
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Oh, Mrs. Brown from Gypsum City, Gypsum City, Gypsum 
City, 
Bossed us all, both young and old; 
“Sit down, where you are told!” 
The natives said: “Oh, what a pity, what a pity, what a pity! 
You Eastern women from the city 
To ours can’t a candle hold!” 


(Chorus. ) 


This doggerel is very well, very well, very well, 
As we go along the ‘way. 
But Denver takes the cake, ha, ha! the cake, ha, ha! the cake 
ha, ha! 
And all are glad to have it so, 
For the Queen of the West, hurrah! 


(Chorus. ) 


This happy trip is not the end, not the end, not the end, 
To J. P. McCann, our faithful friend, 
We cannot say adieu. 
We hope when summer days have flown, days have flown, days 
have flown, 
He’ll still conduct us as our own, 
To Qalifornia,: too! 


The last line refers to another “McCann Special” that will 
be a feature of next spring, when a large party of club women 
will go to Mexico and the Pacific Coast under Mr. McCann’s 
care, full particulars of which will shortly appear in The Club 
Woman. 

We arrived in Denver at noon, both glad and sorry, happy 
and well. The stops on the way had not only been pleasant 
diversions; they had broken up the journey and prevented fa- 
tigue. According to the report of the Pullman agent in Den- 
ver, ours was the largest and finest .rain-load to the Biennial. 
We agree with him. H. M. W. 


Write to Mrs. E. M. Briggs, 131 Tremont Street, Boston, 
Mass., for samples and prices of her hygienic silk sponge un- 
derwear. It will soon be cool weather again and time to plan 
winter underclothing. Those who have once worn the “Silk 
Sponge” will never be satisfied with any other, especially if 
subject to rheumatism or neuralgia. 


The Woman’s Manual of 
Parliamentary Law, 


By HARRIETTE R. SHATTUCK. 


This manual is especially prepared for the use of wo- 
men in their clubs Parliamentary principles and rules 
are given, the reasons why certain things are done are 
explained, and supplemented by practical illustrations, 
which make clear the nts presented. The book is 
made as elementary simple as possible, and thous- 
ands of women who are organizimg clubs will find it 
just what they want. 

Among the subjects included are: How to Organize a 
Meeting; How to Form a Permanent Society; Calling 
to Order; Addressing the Chair; Election of Officers; 
Model of a Constitution and By-Laws; The Quorum; 
Routine Business; The Order of : 
to Make, Second, State and Put Motions; Rules for De- 
bate; Contesting and Yielding the Floor; The Previous 
Question; Different Methods of Voting; The Votes; Re- 
consideration of Votes; Nature and Effect of Amend- 
ments; Ways to Amend; Dependent and Independent 
Motions; The Motions to Adjourn, to Lay on the Table, 
to Postpone, and to Commit; The Committee’s Duties 
and Ite rt; Questions of Privil and Questions of 
Order; all carefully lained and illustrated. 

The Woman’s Manual of Parliamentary Law is used 
as the authority in the conduct of all Meetings by 
The General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

Single copy 75 cents. Six or more copies 60 cents 
each. Sent postage paid on receipt of price by 


The Club Woman, , 


HIGHEST CASH PRICES PAID for all kinds of old gold and 

silver. Diamonds, watches and precious stones. Parties 

sending goods by mail or express can depend on receiving full 

—— GEO. E. KNAPP & Co., 285 Washington St., Room 14, 
oston. 
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THE CLUB WOMAN 


Conducted by MISS IRENE M. BROWN. 


Single topics or courses of six, ten or twelve arranged for 
clubs or private classes. For terms and references apply to 


BELLEVUE ST., WEST ROXBURY, BOSTON. 


Also classes in English litera- 
ture. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Cushman Wheeler. 
For terms and subjects address, 


LECTURES. 
SOCIOLOGY. 
EVOLUTION. 


168 WILLIAMS ST., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


MRS. RACHEL NOAH FRANCE, 


Formerly of the Boston Theatre Stock Company, is pre- 
pared to give DRAMATIC READINGS before women’s 


clubs and societies at club rates. Shakespeare, Ibsen and 
miscellaneous subjects. Address, Hoffman House, 126 
Berkeley Street, Boston. 


MISS NELLIE DEAN, 
Pianoforte Soloist, 


Is prepared to appear in recitals and concerts or to play 
for women’s clubs. Address, Hyde Park, Mass. 


MRS. PAULINE THOMAS JOHNSON 


Announces her special lecture subjects for club work: 


Chiid-Study, Kindergartens, Story Telling, Tribute to 
Motherhood, Embiem Fliowers. 


Mothers’ Classes also conducted in connection with Women’s Clubs, 
Alliances, etc. 


Mrs. Pau.tine Tomas Jonnson, Nawant, Mass. 


Rev. Margaret Bowers Barnard 


Is prepared to lecture on 


Literary, Social and Philanthropic Topics. 


8 ecial Subjects: “Women and Housekeeping,” 
me Problems for Quiet Women,” **The Domestic Problem.” 


For terms and dates address 
29 Bellingham Street, Chelsea, Mass. 


Marie Ada Molineux, A.M., Ph.D., 


Park Street, tati on W, Boston, Massachusetts. 


Stereopticon lecturer on art, literature, sanitary science. 
Study classes in any subject desired. Special topics: 
Browning’s poems, German and French literatures, The 
Bacteria, Japanese art, Roman and Egyptian archeology, 
Italian schools of painting. With or without photographic 
illustration. During the summer of 1898 Miss Molineux 
will be accumulating fresh knowledge in Italy and Bavaria. 


GENEALOGIES TRACED. 


Careful search made for Ancestral Records, Coats of Arms and 
Crests. Data prepared for admission to patriotic societies, 
crate. solicited. 


RS. AMOS REED BUCK. css 


Travel Talks # # 


FRANCE AND ITALY, 


with or without apa Also papers on literary sub- 
jects and people, especiall ‘gay = for clubs and parlor 
talks. MISS LAURA CA Address 2389 Washington St., 

Roxbury, Mass. 


Jeannette Robinson Murphy 


(FORMERLY OF LOUISVILLE, KY.) 


Negro Slave Songs and Plantation Folk Lore (as taken from lips of 
ex-slaves). Song lectures given in literary clubs, colleges, Y.M.C. A’s, 
churches, etc. For terms address MAJOR JAMES B. POND, New York, 
or care of C. H. Ditson, New York. Write for circulars. 


**Brittany and How to See It.”’ 


PALL 


MRS. A. M. MOSHER 


offers to clubs, girls’ schools and colleges a series of four papers on 
“Travels in Brittany.” Also various single papers on the Folk Lore, 
Legends and History of the Bretons. For syllabus of these papers, terms 
and details address No. 7 Ware Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


EXCEPTIONAL ADVANTAGES OFFERED. 


WOMEN ALONE IN THE CITY, or passing through to 

their destinations for the summer, may be accommodated 
with daintily fitted-up rooms and the best of table board at 
47 St. Botolph St., Boston, for $2 per day. Apply to the 
Superintendent, Mrs. KATHERINE B. DUNN. References re- 
quired. House conducted by the Women’s Educational and 
Industrial Union. 


: Mrs. May Alden Ward 


conduct classes in the study of Current 
Events. Mrs. Ward will also give single 
lectures before Current Events clubs and 
classes on the following topics of the day: 


® WOW WE ARE GOVERNED. CIVILIZATION IN RUSSIA. 
THE TURK IN EUROPE. FRANCE OF TODAY. 
THE GERMAN EMPIRE. EUROPE IN AFRICA. 


62 Kirkland Street, Mass. 


Parliamentary Usage and Extempore Speaking, 


PUBLIC DRILLS AND PRIVATE CLASSES. 
Classes Limited to. Twenty-Four Meméers. 


Each member must preside and serve as secretary in turn, 
One hour is given to theory, the other to practice. Instruction 
in Physica! Culture, Voice Culture. Correct Expression and 
After-Dinner Speaking is also included. 


Drills Unlimited. Two hours given to each. 


For terms address 


Mrs. Edward Sherburne Osgood, 
48 WINTER ST., PORTLAND, ME. 
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